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BIRTHPLACE OF BENJAMIN WEST. he never swerved when his genius commanded the flattery of so strikingly that were instantly ized. At the age of 
In township, Delaware county, about courts, and honor from kings and princes. It is recorded of him _ sixteen, he obtained the consent of his parents to pursne painting 


five miles north of Chester, and half a mile south of what was 
ence Gibbon’s Tavern, on the Chadsford in 
the engraving below, stands the birthplace of Benjamin West, the 

He was born in the lower room at the south- 


by tenants who cultivate the farm. 

ngest of a family of ten children of John West, who married 
Barak Pearson. He was born on the 10th of October, 1738. His 
ancestors were Quakers, and emigrated to this country with Wil- 
liam Penn at the time of his second visit. Many of the family 
are still residing in Delaware county, Benjamin was reared in 
the fuith and profession of his ancestors, a profession from which 


Galt, that at the age of seven he made a drawing, in red and 

k ink, of an infant niece, of whose cradle he had the charge, 
and whose sweet smile in her sleep excited his imitative powers, 
though he had never seen a picture or an engraving. ith this 
ious sign of inherent talent, the boy’s mother was charmed, 

and her admiration and encouragement confirmed his taste. At 
school, even before he learned to write, pen and ink became his 
cherished favorites ; and birds, flowers and animals adorned his 
juvenile portfolio. His father, it is said, being admonished by 
some of the elders of the society of Friends, did all that he could 
*to repress his son’s ardent propensity, and sought to direct his at- 
tention to more useful pursuits. But it was in vain. It is a tra- 
dition in the family, that the father having sent Benjamin out to 
lough, missed him from his work, and found him under a coke- 


| bush, where he hiad sketched t'e portrait: of a whole family 


Place dh. 
West.c. 


After 
this country until 1759, he embarked for Italy, where 

about four years in the study of the works of a 
Mr. West reached London in 1763, where he , and ulti- 
mately attained the summit of his fame. Among the earliest of 
his productions in London, was the subject of Agrippina landing. 
at ieadosinm with the ashes of Germanicus. The —— 
originated from a conversation which took place at the table 
Drummond, Archbishop of York, where our artist was a 

Mr. West died as calmly as he had lived, on the 10th of Moses 
1820, at the age of eighty-one. His remains repose in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 


as ession, in Fhiladeiphia. everail Of his iandscapes, €xc- 
over mantel-pieces, are preserved at the hospital 
in Philadelphia, where his great picture of “‘ Christ Healing the 
j west comer of the house, and performed his early, exploits in 
painting in the garret above thatroom. The southwest corner 
seen in the view, is on the right hand towards the spectator. The 
‘ 
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OF OF LEON. 


THE MONARCH’ LAST BRIDE. 


A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


BY SYLVANUS OOBB, JR. 


CHAPTER VII.—|contixvep.] 

_ It-was near ten o’clock when Charles of Leon set out in com. 
pany, with his esquire. He was habited in a rich Moorish costume, 
and Pedro wore a garb of the same description. The knight car- 
ried a small lute beneath his arm, and as he passed out from his 
hotel, he looked carefully about him to see that he was not ob- 
served—or that no one was watching him. Having become satis- 
fied on this point, he started off. 

The two men walked rapidly until they reached the wall of Ben 
Hamed’s garden, and here they listened to see that all was safe. 
As no sound was heard, Pedro led the way to a small gate he had 
marked, and here they gained the garden without difficulty. With 

“arefal steps the knight followed his servant along through the 
shrubbery until they reached a small arbor near the house. 

“There,” whispered Pedro, pointing up to a window not far 

from the ground, where a lamp was burning, “ that is the girl’s 
apartment.” 

“ Are you sure t” 

“ As sure as I am that I’m alive.” 

“Then you remain here. Let your arms be ready, but move 
not unless there is danger.” 

“San Jago, but there’s danger enough already.” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“No. But yet there’s danger.” 

“So much the better. We ought to love danger by this time.” 

“I never could see the use of that, though if danger comes, 
Pedro Bambino will be the last one to run.” 

“ Yes; good Pedro, I know you have a brave heart.” 

“Yes, and it may be well for you, sir Charles, that I have a 
cool head.” 

“—sh! Was that a step?” 

“Yes. Draw back—back, sir Charles.” 

A servant passed near the spot where our two adventurers were 
located, but he was quickly out of sight, and when once again all 
was still, Charles stealthily approached tke house. At a conven- 
ient position he picked up a few small pebbles and threw them 
against the lighted window. Twice he repeated the experiment, 
and then he had the satisfaction of seeing some one approach the 
window. 

The knight drew nearer, and taking his lute from its resting- 
place, he swept the strings with a light touch, and then com- 
menced a low, thrilling song, improvising as he went along. The 
words were meant for Zerah’s cars, and ere long the window was 
opened. Charles hushed his lute, and bent eagerly forward. 

“ Who calls me?” asked the sweet voice of Zehra, at the same 
time looking down upon the figure that was revealed by the bright 


moonlight. 
“ Your Christian knight,” 


“ Give me some token.” 

“The Darro. Cannot you join me, Zebra? I would speak 
with you.” ~ 

“Twill be dangerous to you,” returned the maiden. 

@‘No,no. Think not of danger to me. Come to me, I im- 
plore you.” 

“ If the way is open I will.” 

The knight’s heart beat with joy as Zehra disappeared from the 
window, and he moved out of the way to await her coming. Pe- 
dro expostulated with his master upon the propriety of thus call- 
ing the girl from her father’s dwelling, but ere he could make any 
visible impression upon the mind of the young man, the sound of 
a light footfall was heard, and in a moment more he sprang forth 
to meet Zehra. 

Pedro'was directed to remain where be was, to give warning of 
danger, and then taking the maiden by the hand, Charles led her 
away out into the garden. 

“Dbless you that you trust me,” said the knight, as they gained 
a distant spot. 

“ And why should I not trust you !” 

“ You should ; and in trusting me may I not feel that you love 
me?” 


returned Charles. 


“I would love you if I dared,” returned Zehra, with her eyes " 


bent upon the ground. ; 

“ And can you fear to love me ?” 

_ “ Between the Christian and the Moor I know there have been 
happy loves,” said Zehra ; “and how can I think of one like you 
withoutwwarmer feelings than those of mere gratitude? But I 
should fearto.leave my heart where it would be lost to me.” 

Give it tome, lady. Letmehave your heart, and in return 
you shall have one as warm and true as ever beat in human bo- 
som, With us there is no time for dalliance. We are se 
by walls that admit of no social concourse. If we speak, it m 
be to the point. You can love me, and you will. I will be faith- 


of 


“ am not to blame for a feeling that gives me joy,” 
turned the fair maiden. 

“Enoagh,” uttered Charles of Leon. ““ And now for the fa- 
ture. You must go with me to Leon—to my own country.” 

“ Will they be kind to the poor Moorish girl there ?” 

“Kind? Ay, You will be my wife, and who shall then dare 
to be otherwise than kind ?” 

“O, if I thought you would always love me, always—” 

“Hush, Zehra. When I prove false to you I pray that my 
right hand may wither, and my heart dry up. You will go with 
me from here.” : 

“I can go.the better, for I know that Ben Hamed is not my 
father. What is the matter, sir 1” 

“Nothing, nothing. Go on. How know you that he is not 
your parent?” 

“ By witty words last evening I drew him forth to confessions 
that opened to me the truth I sought. He spoke not plainly of 
this thing, nor did I straightway question him, but by slow de- 
grees, while he thought I was aiming at the king, did I aim at 
this, and he obeyed my wish without a suspicious doubt.” 

“ And did you learn whence came the fountain of your blood 1” 

“No. Idared not question too mach.” 

“ You know nothing, then, save that Ben Hamed is not your 
father ?” 

“ That is all, except that Iam the price at which he holds his 
office.” 

“I would that you could have learned more from him,” said 
Charles, in a thoughtful mood. ‘“ Have you no memories beyond 
your knowledge of Ben Hamed ?”’ 


“No.” 
For some moments the Christian knight’s heart beat with a 


strange power. He looked earnestly into the face of his compan- 
ion, as though he would have read her whole life-history from her 
features. His countenance was lighted up by a curious combina- 
tion of love, hope, and anxiety, and he stopped in his walk as he 
lost himself in the labyrinth of his own thick coming thoughts. 

“ What thought is it that possesses ydu ?” asked Zehra, as she 
looked wonderingly up into the Christian’s face. 

“ The thought was of you, lady; but it had no definite point. 
Yet, I wish you could learn more of your early life.” 

“T know not where I should learn it; I must trust to time for 
that.” 

“Then so be it,” returned Charles. ‘“ And now let us turn 
upon another matter. Did you know that Mohammed might 
alter his mind ?” ' 

“How?” uttered Zechra, somewhat startled by the question. 

“That he might conclude to hasten this odious plan of his— 
that he might conclade to steal a march upon time, and take you 
sooner than you expect.” 

“Indeed, I believe him capable of it.” 

“ And do you not think Ben Hamed would give way should 
the king demand you of him ¥” — 

“ Yes, yes—alas! yes.” 

Before Charles spoke again, Zehra related to him the circum- 
stances of her interview with Emina. 

“T fear you can place little reliance on that,” said Charles, 
“The queen is impulsive, and the sudden thoughts of the wrong 
she was to suffer made her frenzied. Zehra, you must flee with 
me, and that, too, as soon as possible. I will have all in readi- 
ness, and we will leave Granada.” 

It was some time before the maiden spoke. She uttered an 
objection, but it was tremblingly made, and while she hung upon 
the young knight’s arm, she listened to his warm pleadings with 
a quickly beating heart. She spoke again, and again Charles of 
Leon pleaded. He told her of his home in Leon—of the bright 
flowers and brighter love that should be hers, and he softly swore 
that he would ever love her, and cherish her, ever honor her, and 
ever be by her side to point out to her, and — her in, the road 
of sweet happiness. 

The gentle maiden leaned her head upon the young Christian’ 8 
bosom, and in a soft, low whisper she consented to leve and obey. 
She looked happy as she spoke, and Charles could seo that she 
trusted him with ber whole faith. 

When the count turned towards Ben Hamed’s dwelling their 
plans for the future were all arranged. The time was set for their 
departure from Granada, and they seemed to forget that there 
might be obstacles in the way. They spoke as though the future 
were in their hands, and that they could mould it to their will. 

Pedro was glad to be relieved of his»watch, and he assured his 
master that no one had been stirring, Zchra received one kiss 
from her Christian lover, and thenehe glided, away towards the 
house, while Charles and Pedro took their steps carefully back to- 
wards the point from whence they came. 


CHAPTER VHI. 
THE CRUCIFIX. 

‘Zxura glided carefully along throvgh the passages that led to 
her apartment, and as she went her soul was filled by a variety of 
emotions. She did not suffer one pang of conscience for what 
she bad done, for in her pure-heart she believed she had only been 
reaching forth for that happiness which by right belonged to her, 
and which was denied to her by Ben Hamed. In Charles of 
Leon she had found one whom she could love—one whom she 
loved when first she saw him, and the affections of her young 
heart had gathered about him as gathers the sunlight about the 
earth from the rising orb of day. They had shot forthwith that 
mysterious power which belongs only to love—a power which 


| May never be surely analyzed, and which admits of no similies. 


The maiden had nearly reached her apartment, when she was 
startled by the appearance of a dusky form before her. The 


moonlight found its way into the long passage through the win- 
dows of the tower that capped the building, and thet light was 
just sufficient to show that the form that had appeared was pos- 
sessed of life. Zehra moved more quickly towards her room, and 
she reached it before the unknown came ur. She hastily opened 
the door, but as she closed it she heard quick steps, and before 
she could move the bolt a strong hand pushed the door back, and 
Ben Hamed stalked into the apartment. The lamp was still 
burning which Zehra had left, and by its light the trembling girl . 
could see that Ben Hamed had just come from without, as he was 
habited in his walking-dress. 

“ Zehra,” said he, in a oy threatening tone, “ where have 
you been ?” 

“In the garden, father,” she unhesitatingly answered. 

“ And what did you there?” 

“IT walked amid the foliage.” 

“ Were you alone ?” f 

The alcalde bent a searching glance upon the maiden as he 
spoke, and he took a step nearer to her. 

“Were you alone?” he repeated. 

It was a hard question for Zehra. She te 
bey Ben Hamed, and she knew not ‘how to tell a lie. 

“Were you alone?” asked Ben Hamed, for the third time. 

“No,” tremblingly uttered Zehra. 

“Ha! I saw two men leaving my garden as I came in. Who 
were they 

Zebra almost wished now that she had told a lie, for she must 
either brave the anger of Ben Hamed or betray her lover. The 
former she feared, but the latter she was determined not to do. 
She knew but too well what might be the fate of the young Chris- 
tian were he discovered in this, and she resolved to keep the seeret. 
She knew not but that she might have been discovered in com- 
pany with the young knight, and therefore she determined to tell 
of truth what she did tell, and keep the rest to herself. 

“«-Who were those men? I asked.” 

“I cannot tell,” returned Zehra, bringing all her fortitude to 
her assistance. ' 

“ Beware, girl. Tell me no falsehoods.” 

“T shall tell you none.” 

* Then who were those men ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Do you mean that you will not?” 

“Tt cannot matter what I mean else. J cannot tell you.” 

“ By the holy Prophet, girl, I do not brook your stubborn dis- 
obedience. “Once more I ask you, who were those men?” 

“Ben Hamed, were your dagger at this moment pressed upon 
my bosom, I should give you no other answer.” 

“ But you shall answer me—and let me tell you, too, that I 
have mistrusted your fidelity, and that sure measures have been 
taken against your disobedience. This very week you go to the 
king.” 

If Ben Hamcd meant that to have frightened Zehra into a con- 
fession, he was greatly mistaken, for it only served to nerve her 
soul with a stronger resolution. 

“ Now, Zehra, once aene I ask you—who were those men ?” 

“ You have my answer.’ 

“Now, by Allah ; I’ll take you at your word, ” cried Ben Ha- 
med, in a fury of passion, at the same time grasping the maiden 
by the shoulder and pointing his dagger to her heart.. “ Answer 
my question, or this sharp steel shall drink your best blood! 
“ Answer !” 

“Ben Hamed, your weapon frightens me not. Ah, press its 
point till it feels my heart, if you choose, and while I die I will 
tell you that it were far preferable to the arms of Mohammed. 
Strike me, Ben Hamed, but you will get no answer from me.” 


The alcalde let his dagger fall upon the floor in utter astound- 
ment. To see the maiden thus was what he could not have be- 
lieved, and even now he doubted whether she were in her right 
mind. She that had ever been so coy and mild—so meek and 
unassuming—:o see her thus almost turned the will of Ben Hamed 
in that it puzzled his brain. He was at fault, for he would no 
more have dared to harm the person of the maiden than he would 
have dared to cut off his own right hand. 

“ Zehra,” he asked, at length, while he struggled hard to govern 
his passions, ‘do you not know who those persons were? and 
were they not with you ?” 

“Do not question me farther, Ben Hamed, for I will not an- 
swer. Ay—strike me if you please, I can bear your blows.’ 

Ben Hamed moved slowly back, and his features underwent a ~ 
dark, lowering change. The passion settled into a demoniac 
feeling, and as he laid his hand upon the door knob he turned 
upon the maiden. 

“Keep your secret, but it shall do you no good. Now I know 
who itis that has been within my garden this night to see you. 
it is Charles of Leon! But, by Allah, his head shall answer for it!” 

Zehra forgot herself. Her woman's heart betrayed her, for us 
the heard these fearful words she uttered a guiek cry, and started 
towards her guardian. _ 

“1 harm not him!” she cried, clasping her hands together. 

Ben Hamed smiled a grim smile. 

“]’ve read your secret,” he said ; and then, with sudden energy. 
he asked: “ what did the Christian dog tell you ?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

“I know what he told you; but hetold youalie!” _ 

Zebra started, for there were now marks of fear upon Ben Ha- 
med’s'features. His words were strange, and the girl saw that he 
was powerfully moyed by other feelings than those of anger. 

“ What—what did he tell you?” repeated the alcalde, letting 
go his hold upon the door and taking a step towards Zehra. 

‘The fair girl hesitated, for her reason once more came to her 
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assistance. She had no doubt but that Ben Hamed was confident 
that the young Christian had been to see her; but she knew that 
the secret of the plans she had that night agreed to was safe. 
What the alcalde meant she could not divine, though it was evi- 
dent to her that he alluded to something of moment of which she 
was ignorant. 

“You need not question me,” the maiden at length answered. 

“Then Charles of Leon dies! Mark me, girl—Charles of Leon 
dies! and you will soon be in the hands of one who has the 
power to—” 

Before Ben Hamed finished the sentence, Zehra had swooned 
and sank upon the low couch at her feet. The alcalde was 
alarmed, for he feared that harm might come to her, and in that 
case he knew that Mohammed would hold him responsible. He 
sprang to her side, and sinking upon his knees he raised her head 
to his lap. 

“ Are you ill, Zehra? Speak to me.” 

‘The fair girl opened her eyes, and gazed up into Ben Hamed’s 


“You are not ill,” he uttered, while a ray of hope shot athwart 
his features. But it was a selfish hope, for its opposite was a fear- 
of the king’s wrath, and not a love for the girl. “Speak to me, 
Zehra. You are not ill.” 

“T shall be better when you are gone.” 

“ But before I go tell me what the Christian said to you,” ut- 
tered the: alcalde, raising Zehra to a sitting posture, and then 
starting to his feet, a look of relief breaking over his features as 
he spoke. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” murmured Zehra. 

“He did!” cried Ben Hamed, at once moved and blinded by 
the passion he could not curb. ‘“ He told you that you were not 
my child! But he told you a lie!” 

Zehra raised herself to the ottoman that stood near her, and 
then gazed with a steady, burning look into Ben Hamed’s face. 
She remembered how Charles had started when she spoke to him 
of her doubts, and she now saw more clearly what might be the 
fears of the man before her, though she was of course deeply 
puzzled. 

“ Ben Hamed,” she said, “ you have premised that the Chris- 
tian has spoken with me. On that point you must rest upon your 
own surmises ; but let me assure you that the idea of my not be- 
ing your daughter was never breathed to me by other lips than 
your own; unless, indeed, the language of my poor old nurse 
might have heen construed into that meaning. But that was 
years ago, and I have almost lost the things she told me.” 

“You are my child,” Ben Hamed said. “ Your old nurse 
never told you that you were not.” 

“If I am your child, then treat me as such,” returned Zehra, 
wishing to have the interview closed, and to that end expressing 
no doubt upon the subject. 

“T will treat you as such; and more than that, I will teach you 
that I am a parent, and a parent’s authority shall be over you 
till you feel the stronger power of your husband. You leave not 
this room again till you leave it for your home in the Alhambra. 
Whatever may have passed thus far you may keep to yourself if 
you choose ; but you had better not whisper it to other ears than 
mine. I will leave you to your rest now, and you may settle the 
matter with yourself. From this moment a watch is set over you. 
You will not leave this place till I will it.” 

As Ben Hamed ceased speaking he turned and left the apart- 
ment. For some time after he had gone Zehra remained upon 
the low ottoman, but at length she started to her feet. 

“ Between the Christian knight and Ben Hamed there is some 
mystery,” she said to herself, as she pressed her hand upon her 
brow. “Upon my soul’s happiness I would stake the behef that 
Ben Hamed fears Charles of Leon far more than he dares to tell. 
I saw the movement of fear upon his face when he called that 


name.” 
As the fair girl sank into her own reflections her lips continued 


to move, but no sound came forth. Suddenly there came upon 
her features a bright, startling ray of light, and under its impulse 
she arose from the ottoman and went to a curiously wrought cab- 
inet that stood in one corner of her apartment. She opened a 
door, and then drew forth a small drawer, which she took in her 
hand and carried to where stood the lamp. It was full of trin* 
kets, some of them costly and magnificent, while others were sim- 
ple and unpretending. She took out, one after another, the arti- 
cles that lay uppermost, and laid them upon the stand by the side 
of the lamp. At length she reached the article she sought. It 
was a small golden crucifix. As the rays of the lamp fell upon 
it, its jewels sparkled with exceeding lustre, and for some moments 
Zehra gazed silently upon it. 

“This my nurse gave me, and most assuredly she said it was 
my mother’s,” murmured the fair girl. “Yet it is no Moslem 
bauble. ’Tis the Christian’s symbol of the Saviour that Charles 
told me of. Was my mother a Christian 1” 

The words fell tremblingly from Zehra’s lips, and as she pressed 
the crucifix to her lips, she sank back upon the ottoman and closed 
her eyes. 

“ Watch me! watch me!” she said, as she clasped the cross ; 
“but I tell thee, Ben Hamed, you will need a thousand eyes to 
watch me as you wish.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ABDALLA AGAIN. 


“Do you really mean that thing?” uttered Pedro Bambino, . 


regarding his master with wondering looks. 

“ Upon my faith I do,” returned the knight. “I believe I speak 
the truth.” 

"Then God bless us. I'll help you to the last drop of blood 
I’ve got.” 


- 


“T don’t doubt you, Pedro.” 

“You have no reason to. But now how shall this thing be 
done ?” 

“Tt’s all arranged. Zehra will be ready to accompany us on 
the fourth night from this. Our horses are fleet enough, and I 
will see that a third is procured for her.” 

This conversation was held while the knight and his esquire 
were returning from their visit to the house of Ben Hamed. They 
had entered the street that led into the main portion of the city, 
and their conversation was dropped. 

“Sir Charles, there’s somebody watching us from the other 
side of the street,” whispered Pedro. 

The knight turned his head, and he could see, beneath the 
shadow of the high buildings opposite, some one who appeared to 
be regarding his movements with more than a passing interest. 
He quickened his pace—and so did the dusky form opposite. He 
slackened his steps—and so did his vis-a-vis. 

“ He’s watching us surely,” said Pedro. 

“1 think I know that form,” reurned the knight. And as he 
he stopped. 

“—sh !” quickly uttered Pedro. “Are you mad thus to ex- 
pose yourself?” 

“ There’s no danger.” 

“Yes there is. You don’t want to be known in this disguise. 
Come.” 

Pedro caught his master by the arm, but he was too late, for 
the stranger had already started to cross the street. 

“ Charles of Leon,” said the muffled man. 

“San Dominic! that Abdalla again, as I’m a Christian man,” 
said Pedro, as he noticed the features of the new comer. 

“‘ Abdalla,” uttered Charles, “ what seek you of me ?” 

“ The Moor’s habiliments befit you well,” said the Moslem, as 
he moved nearer to the knight. 

“ And what of that ?” 

“O, nothing, save that they have probably served you well, too.” 

“Perhaps they have. At all events, I am freer from imperti- 
nent curiosity.” 

The knight spoke in a bitter tone, but Abdalla seemed not to 
notice it. 

“ You are not alone,”’ he said. 

“So far as secrets are concerned, myself and esquire are one,” 
returned Charles, guessing at the Moor’s meaning. 

“Then you have been to the dwelling of Ben Hamed.” 

Charles of Leon started, and instinctively his hand rested upon 
his sword-hilc. 

“T mean you no harm,” quickly added Abdalla, as he noticed 
the Christian’s movement. 

“Then why do you seek me? Why dog my steps in this way ?”’ 

“ Because I have an interest in your movements. They may 
affect me much. You have been to Ben Hamed’s.” 

* Let your assertion be true or false, what matters it ?”’ 

“Much to you, and perhaps much to me. Did you see the 
lady Zehra *” 

“To tell you the truth, Moor, I cannot but look upon your 
questions as impertinent. Why should I téll you what you ask 
to know ?” 

“Look ye, Charles of Leon, I know enough of your movements 
already to send you to the executioner—and let me tell you that 
our king is not very nice in his distinctions when any one stands 
in his way. Don’t grasp your sword in that fashion, for J assure 
you there is no need of it. Now tell me—have you not deter- 
mined to carry Zehra out from Granada ?” 

The Christian knight was astounded. If he had looked upon 
Abdalla before with curiosity, he now regarded him with a sort 
of fearful wonder. 

“ Who are you,” he uttered, “that would even read my very 
thoughts ?” 

“T am nothing but what you see. I am poorer, perhaps, than 
you imagine, and there is but one man in Granada that dares 
even call me his friend. One thing more I will tell you, and that 
is, if you have occasion to fear for your safety in the city, I am 
even with you there. Did you know your own vantage you 
might at this moment place me where Mohammed would find a 
right speedy death for me. Ah, sir knight, you have nothing to 
fear from me. Now tell me, have you not found in Zehra one 
whom you sought ?” 

Charles gazed upon the Moslem, but he did not speak. 

“ Answer me that,” urged the Moor. 

And wherefore should’ I?” 

“ Because if your did hot know, I could tell you who and what 
she is.” 

“Is she of Moorish blood ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Was she born in Granada ?” 

“No.” 

“Then how came she here ?” 

“She was taken from her father’s tent on the bloody field of 
Almanza.” 

“ And were you there ?” 

_ “Yes. That day the Moslem waded deep in his own blood : 
but the Christian trembled beneath the shock. Yes, I was there, 
Christian, and I had better have died there. . But Allah rules as 
he pleases, and we must obey.” 

Even Pedro now hegan to look upon the Moor with other in- 
terest than that of doubt. There was something frank and noble 
in his manner, and an air of misfortune surrounded him that was 
not to be mistaken. Charles of Leon hesitated a few moments 
ere he spoke, but something told him that the Moor might be 
trusted. 

“ Since you know so much,” ba said, “I may tell you what 
you ask. I do mean to carry—” 


“sh!” whispered Pedro, pul:ing his master by the sleeve. 

“Don’t fear, Pedro,” said Charles, gently removing his es- 
quire’s hand ; and then turning to the Moor, he continued : 

“‘T do mean to carry Zehra away from the power of the Gra- 
nadan king.” 

“ And do you think you will succeed ?” 

“T do not mean to fail.” 

“T am sorry for it,” uttered the Moor. “The last hope I had 
is crushed.” 

“Ah!” pronounced Charles, in a prolonged tone. “Will you 
betray me ?”’ 

“No, no,” quickly returned Abdalla; “ Allah knows I will not 
do that. But perhaps you may not succeed after all.” 

The last part of the Moor’s remark was characterized by a sud- 
den lighting up of strange hope. 

“T shall certainly try,” said the Christian, eyeing his interlocu- 
tor with increasing interest. 

“ Mark me, sir knight,” the Moslem said, “I would that the 
king might drag the maiden to his palace. Start not, for I mean 
no evil to the fair lady. But let me assure yoy oy Mohammed 
shall not harm her.” 

“ What mean you by harm ¢” bitterly cried the young knight. 
“ What greater harm could come to her than that? I tell you she 
would rather lie down quietly to her death than be the wife of 
Mohammed.” 


“You mistake me. She may go to the king’s palace and yet 
not be his wife. Tell me,”—and Abdalla’s voice sank to a strange 
whisper as he spoke—* do you not think she would have the cour- 
age to kill the king ?”’ 

Charles recoiled a step before the burning gaze of the Moor. — 
He began to think him bereft of his senses. 

“Think you not she would do it?” repeated Abdalla. 

“No. I believe she would not.” 

“There’s one there who would. The mother of the prince 
will not sce another wife brought to supersede her. Emina has 
been fuithful, and she will not brook the coming of a younger and 
more beautiful wife. I thank you that you have told me of your 
plans, for I was anxious to learn of them, and though I can but 
hope you may not succeed as you have planned, yet I will pray 
for Zehra’s welfare, and I swear to you that I will not betray you. 
Our meeting upon ethe roadside was an accident; but when you 
told me your name, and when I saw by your escutcheon who you 
were, I knew the business upon which you hadcome. Be careful 
how you conduct that business, for there may be obstacles you 
will not so easily surmount. ‘This is not the strange meeting to 
which I alluded when last I saw you. That meeting may yet 
take place.” 

At this moment footsteps were heard approaching the spot, and 
Abdalla quickly recrossed the street, and glided away into the 
darkness of a narrow passage that led off towards the eastern part 
of the city. The Christians drew their mantles more closely 
about them as they noticed strangers coming towards them; but 
they passed on without stopping. 

After Charles reached his hotel, Pedro tried to persuade him 
that he had done a very foolish thing, but the knight would not 
own it. 

“« He’s a spy, I’m sure of it,” said Pedro, with an unusual de- 
gree of perseverance. 

“T think not,” answered Charles. 

* Then who, or what is he ?” 

“T don’t know any more than he told me to night.” 

“ And that wasn’t a very clear account, by any means,” said 
the esquire, in a decided tone. 

“ As clear as could be expected from one in his situation. He 
evidently has occasion to fear fur his own safety.” 

“ Now don’t be offended, sir Charles, if I tell you just what I 
think.” 

“By no means, Pedro—you are privileged,” returned Charles, 


with a smile 

“Then you are not so wise as you ought to be. Now just 1k 
at your transactions with that Moor. You told him all he wanted 
to know, and what did you get from him in return? Nothing, 
only that he hoped you wouldn’t succeed! You betrayed your 
every secret to him—gave him full power over you, and in return 
you don’t even know where to look for him. You don’t know 
who he is, what his business is, nor what his characteris. You 
shouldn’t have trusted him.” 

“ What you say is all very well, Pedro, but your conclusions 
are not warran‘able. To be sure I learned but very little of the 
strange Moslem ; but yet I feel sure that he is to be trusted. It 
is not my disposition to doubt every one I see.” 

“ Let me tell you, my master, that I have a safe rule for that 
matter. When I am among friends I doubt no one till he proves 
himself treacherous ; but when I am among enemies I doubt every 
one whom I do not know.” 

“ Well, Pedro, your rule is a good one, I must admit ; but I 
will be responsible for all evil results. It is late now,” 

Pedro took the hint, and without further remark he turned to- 
wards his own room, which was only separated from his master’s 
by a single door; but as he went his countenance showed plainly 
that he was not at all satisfied with what had transpired. 

It cannot be said that the knight himself felt perfectly free from 
apprehension, and before he retired to his couch he had wished 
that he had not told to Abdalla ali that he had so fully revealed. 
But it was too late to cherish regrets now. 

[ro BE 
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It is the ruin of many men, because they ee be best, 
will be nothing ; and if they may not do as would, 
they will not do as well as they may. 
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WITIP-MAKING DEPARTMENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 

. The improvements which during the passage of the last two 
have taken place in the internal economy and arrangements 

of the State Prison of Massachusetts, have been £o striking as ‘to 
render something more than a passing notice of them not inap- 
propriate at present upon the part of the journalist. The comple- 
tion of the new octagonal tower, and the two wings immediately 
adjoining it, will now enable the warden of the State Prison to 
keep the whole of the cells under the immediate supervision of the 
officers of the establishment. The centre of the tower is occupied 
by a large octagonal cham- 
ber, surmounted, on the 
sides adjoining the two 


wings of the prison, by iron = 


bars, through which the of- sae 


ficer or officers on duty have ree Iw S 
an uninterrupted view of the : 

front of each of the four tiers 

of cells into which either 

side of the wing is divided. daciiiaci 

Hence the chance ofescape _ 

from a cell thus located, and 

arra so as to be under = =~ 


the constant supervision of 
the officers employed in the 
establishment, is rendered 
almostimpossible. The in- 
ternal arrangements of the 
cells is admirable, each one 
constantly ventilated 
by the passage of the air 
rough a small grated ap- 
erture in the rear, connect- 
ing with a covered channel 
in the interior of the build- 
, while the grated doors 
in front of each afford suffi- 
cient light both forthe pris- 
oners to take.their meals, - 
and for the officer on duty - 
to inspect any of the cells. 


a to us the only portion of the prison in which any danger 
exists from a sudden outbreak on the part of the convicts, and we 
would urge upon the legislature of the State the propriety of their 
making some arrangements toyprecludeany such possibility. We 
now come to that which to a visitor is the most interesting portion 
of the whole of the internal economy of the prison, viz., the work- 
shops and the different branches of industry in which the labor of 
the convicts is at present employed. This is distributed in seven 
different departments, which may be considered as productive of 
a certain pecuniary return; the remainder of the labor in the 


rison being confined to the work absolutely necessary to the in- 
In of these—the department and the 


smithery—the labor is carried on exclusively, at t, on ac- 
count of the prison, and this is the most » and in every 
respect the most available department to the State. The first of 


these is carried on in two large sheds, which occury the whole of 
the centre of the prison-yard. A very large proportion of the 
convicts is employed in this branch of industry, the number of 
them—when the last year’s report was rendered—being one hun- 
dred and forty-nine. During the present year the number has of 
course slightly varied, al- 
though this has never been 
to much extent. The only 
thing which strikes the spec- 
tator in this department, is 
the silence which is invaria- 
bly enforced by the officers 
the prison in this and in 
all the workshops, as well as 
the singular regularity and 
order with which the labor 
is carried on. This is in- 
deed excessively striking, 
and provokes on the of 
one who observes it for the 
first time, a mental compar- 
ison between its arran 
ments and those of other 
workshops with which he 
may chance to be acquaint- 
ed. Almost in connection 
with this, may be classed 
the smithery or blacksmith’s 
department. ‘This is indeed 
almost entirely subservient 
to it, its operators finding 
their principal employment 
in manufacturing and keep- 
ing in order the tools which 
are used by the stone-cut- 
ters, and although reckoned 


4 


il 


the octago- as one of the seven, it is 
towerwhich is situated = scarcely to be re- 
es of a > are inw 
been fitted up — the work is done for con- 


in a very convenient man- 


tractors who ‘farm’ out the 


ner. Above the chapel is convicts emplo them 
the last story of this part of os 
the prison. It is at present cents the head per aay. 
intended to be occupied as m ~~ - ‘These are, the whip factory, 

y ment—which employs a lar- 
doubtful whether it will not lia MI — ger number of the convicts 
be necessary, previous to its AR than any of the others—the 

to provide in some more ts. Of these, the 
certain than it at — whip factory has been fitted 
in the wards, in case of any | building. Itisa branch of 
on the poss business which did not be- 
of thesick prisoners. Indeed fore exist in the prison, and 
we mugipconfess, that this ViEW OF THE CABINET-MAKING DEPARTMENT IN THE PRISON. is indeed a very valuable 
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VIEW OF A WATCH BOX IN THE PRISON, 


department, inasmuch as it finds employment for many of the 
——_ convicts, and those who from physical debility it has 
therto been extremely difficult, and indeed in many cases, im- 
practicable, to find profitable means of labor. We now come to 
a department which is one of the largest in the prison, it having 
at different times employed as many as from one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty of the prisoners. Manifest objec- 
tions have presented themselves to the inspectors, as regards the 
letting out to one individual or firm so many of the convicts as 
are at present employed in the business of cabinet-making. It is 
at once obvious, that, should any necessity arise from the death or 
failure of the contractors (the last of these is of course at the pres- 
ent moment more than improbable), or from their proving 
sons unsuitable to be entrusted with the management of convicts, 
for making a change in employment necessary, it would be far 
: an easy thing to find immediate occupation for the large 
number of hands who would be thrown out of work, and a direct 
Joss-both of time and income must ensue to the prison. It is 
‘ therefore obvious that the greater varicty of trades which can be 
introduced into the prison, would be directly for its advantage, 
while the immediate risk of loss from the death or failure of the 
contracting party would be materially decreased. Indeed the pres- 
ent number of convicts employed at this mode of labor is more 
than one half as ‘many again as the warden is compelled by his 
existing contract to furnish. Exclusive of the stone sheds, this 
department occupies nearly one third of all the shop room existing 


| 
=| 


in the prison, this being furnished to the employers without any 
additional charge beyond that which they pay for the labor of the 
convicts. Attached to it, and occupying a portion of the space 
devoted to cabinet-making, is the upholstery business, devoted 
to the finishing of the articles of furniture manufactured in this 
department. ‘Twenty-five hands are employed in brush-making, 
and during the year previous to the publication of the last report, 
no larger number had been employed. The shop room and stor- 
age is also found by the warden of the prison for business of this 


department. Ten convicts have also been contracted forto labor 
at tin-working, although as many as twenty have at times been 
employed. Lastly, in the shoemakers’ department, eight convicts 


are the number stipulated for with the contractors, although they 
have gradually found work for more—fourteen having been oc- 
casionally at work for them. In this department, however, the 
labor is not paid for ia the same manner which it is in the re- 
mainder of them—its value not being computed by time, but by 
the piece. Seven or eight men haye,also usually been occupied 
in it in making or mending the shoes for their fellow-prisoners. 
In this ward, as in all the others, the unvarying silence and assi- 
duity with which the labor is carried on, must strike the stranger, 
and contrast more than favorably with the style which he may 
elsewhere have had the opportunity of observing. The kitchen 
of the prison in its accommodations hai not yet been benefi:ed 
by the change which ha; taken place in other a of iss inter- 
nal arrangements, although the basement of the octagonal tower 


VIEW OF A CELL IN THE PRISON. 


is now fitting up for it. It is somewhat confined in space, but is 
admirably clean, and we are by no means indisposed to make a 
luncheon off the brown bread and chowder which they are pre- 
paring to distribute to the convicts. Twelve o’clock has already 
struck, and the convicts are marshalled and on their way to the 
kitchen. Each one draws near the apertures in the wall, in rota- 
tion, and receives his allowance, and then files off to his soli 
cell to take his necessary hour of food and rest. Some have books 
—these have of course been inspected by the officers of the prison 
revious to permission having been given to retainthem. Others 
inger over their dinner until the hour allotted for it is past, and 
then the doors of their cells are once more unbarred, and they re- 
turn again in order and silence to their allotted labor. In addi- 
tion to the cooks and bakers, indispensable to the establishment, 
are the equally indispensable tailor and barber, the washer, wood- 
sawyer, sweeper, teamster, waiter and common laborer—all con- 
victs—amounting to nearly seventy. Ere we quit the walls of the 
prison, let us notice the wooden building perched on the sammit 
of the walls about the exterior of the prison. These are the 
watch-boxes. The officer who is now leaning from the small 
window in one of them is at present on duty; his restless eye is 
scanning every movement that goes on in the yard below him— 
so strict is the surveillance—that no attempt is making to evade 
the vigilance of those who have the charge of the interior of the 
rison. There are still other objects of interest which we may 
ereafter give to our readers. 


-STONE-CUTTING DEPARTMENT OF TIIK MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 
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(Written for Gleasgn’s Pictorial.) 
MEMORIES. 


BY JOHN W. BEAZELL. 


T have seen the infant sinking down, like a stricken flower. to the grave— the 
strong man fiercely breathing oat his soul on the field of battle— the miserable 
convict, standing upon the scaffold, with adeep curse quivering on his lips. I 
have viewed death in all its forms of darkness and vengeance with a tearless 
eye —but I never could look on women, young and lovely woman, fading away 
from the earth in beautiful and uncomplaining melancholy, without feeling 
the very fountains of life turned to tears.— George D. Prentice. 


I have seen the infant sinking, 
Into the arms of death, 

Like a blighted flower shrinking 
From the frost-king’s icy breath. 


I have seen the strong man struggle, 
Like a proud ship in the gale— 

Have heard the death-gasp gurgie, 
His cheek grow blanched and pale. 


T have seen the eonvict standing 
On the scaffold reared by crime, 

Whiist curses dark and damning 
Quivered on his lips the time. 


¥ have seen the Christian going 
With a amile so pure and sweet, 

And a chastened beauty glowing 
On his brow so calm and meek. 


TI have viewed death in all stages, 
Have seen youth pass away, 

And the whitened locks of ages 
Hid beneath the graveyard clay. 


But when woman, fair and lovely, 
Is fading from my sight, 

The stars seem pale above me, 
And the flowers to wear a blight. 


Only then my heart throbs wildly, 
And the tear is on my cheek— 

But I know not why, for mildly 
Our loved one went to sleep. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD MILL. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Tuens is a “ hip-roofed ” old building in our town—or until 
recently it was hip-roofed, till it lifted its eaves in astonishment 
at the ceasing of the Conestoga wagons, and the whistling of the 
railroad. It needed more capacity for stowage, since improved 
culture and wider clearings threw more land into grain, and 
made what was cultivated yield better. A great deal is said of 
guano and other far-fetched commodities as fryctifiers—but there 
is certainly nothing better than to dig the iron out of the earth, 
and lay it in rails on the surface. What is the use of productien 
without a market? And what is the use of a market, if it be so 
far away that the carriage absorbs the value? Ichaboe and Lobos 
are very well—but without the railroad we could spare their 
assistance. 

The Old Mill has seen many millers in its day, and ground 
the grists of several generations. Tall men have crept from 
necessity under its eaves to get in at the door, and short men 
have pretended to creep, to make the most of appearances. But 
while men have changed, the other attendants on the hopper look 
as if they were the original identical covetors of the spillings of 
the first grist—away back in the ancient days when this mill and 
one house rejoiced under the ambitious name of Mill-Town. 
That is the same old gander whose water haunts were disturbed 
by the laying of the foundations a century ago, more or less, and 
those must be the same respectable family of geese, who look up 
to their protector with centuries of affection. The old hens and 
their lord have the same staid demeanor, and are of the good old 
no-breed-in-particular. No Chitagongs, Shanghais, Cochin-Chi- 
nas or other strange breeds have crept in to disturb the ancient 
reign. The ducks have the same old rather positive exclamation. 
The rats are veritable venerables, who have “come down from 
former generations.” The old terrier is always scen with his eye 
on the same hole under the wall—as if rats were to be caught 
with a dog’s nose, when they have the liberty of the granaries. 
The swine—what shall we say of them? What can we say more 
to the point than what we heard an urchin this very day cry out— 
“ My eye! you'd better believe the miller’s pigs are fat!” Every 
thing is fat and well, and quiet looking about the premises. 

It’s a small corner of the world that the Old Mill stands in, a 
still corner, save for the monotonons click-clack that is always 
going, from Monday morning close upon Sunday’s elbow, round 
the week, to the other sleeve, which Sunday morning’s nap meta- 
phorically patches— 

“Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” 


as Shakspeare hath it. One wonders what the Old Mill can 
possibly be so busy about—but the “iron top-dressing ” before 
spoken of tells the story—and it is a story that is often heard far 
away, and has within your time and mine been told to some 


purpose. 

The dog vane of the Old Mill fluttered in the last spent righ- 
ings of the wind, which hdd wandered away from the old world 
and sought in this valley a place to rest. It came laden with the 
wail of the dying of hunger. The inhabitants of the land from 
which this has been so largely peopled were perishing. The 
ewine around the mill-dam, and the venerable colony of which 
we have before spoken, turned away fastidious from food which in 
et human life. Men heard.the 


story here in this quiet spot—but how could they believe? The 
Old Mill itself seemed incredulous—but still toiled away, and the 
happy din of peace and plenty went on uninterrupted. 

We, in this land of reckless plenty, can understand death by 
carelessness or violence. We have seen cities depopulated by a 
pestilence. We have heard of hundreds sacrificed by fire and 
flood and explosion. These are palpable causes, which we can 
undersiand. But death by hunger—the death, not of here and 
there a neglected and forsaken wretch, but of whole families—and 
that, not of neglect, but under the very eyes of those who pity, but 
cannot save—such things appear to us, in this land of plenty, 
incomprehensible as they are terrible. z 

Yet such things have been, and such may be again. Let us 
carry ourselves in imagination back to the days of the famine, and 
enter one cottage in the famine-stricken land—the land where 
now they are curing the disease by deporting or driving out the 
subjects of it. Whatagroup! The father, fortunate enough to 
procure employment, which all are not—but miserable even then 
to discover that, at famine prices, cheapening the flesh, and life, 
and blood of:man, but making extortionate demands for what will 
stay that life—at famine prices, hisJabor is scarce sufficient to 
keep the breath in his own famishing body. See him from day 
to day dividing his pittange with his famishing flock—and almost 
rejoicing, while the dead lie unburied in his house, that the num- 
ber of mouths is diminishing! The babe perishes in the arms of 
the mother, who can no longer, for very starvation, minister to 
the want expressed in its feeble cry. And see at last the useless 
self-denial of the famishing father, about to close with his eyes— 


| forever ! 


Still about the Old Mill the swine wallow in plenty, and hearty 
farmers, white with the dust of the finest of wheat, bargain for the 
other shilling, while the wind wails out the cry of the Human, 
which beseeches us “‘ Be Pitiful :” 

* But soon all reason waxeth dull : 
Men whisper — He is dying!’ 
They cry no more ‘ Be pitiful !’ 
They have no strength for crying—. 
No strength—no need! 0, eyes of mine, 
Look up and triumph, rather— 
For, in the depth of God’s Divine, 
The Son implores the Father— 
Be pitiful! Be pitiful, 0 God !”* 

And He put it into the heart of man to be merciful. The libe- 
ral opened their hearts and their hands, and gave of their sub- 
stance to the destitute. They gave of their time, moreover, and 
organized themselves into relief bands to save the famishing. 
Preachers lifted up their voices in the pulpit, orators and states- 
men forgot politics to plead for humanity. The Old Mill, and 
many more like it, everywhere in their quiet works rejoiced in 
their mission, and toiled and rumbled on for a purpose—the high 
purpose of humanity—for men not only said to the suffering “‘ be 
ye fed,” but produced the means to do it. 

Look we on the group Again. The father has risen from the 
earth, for in his day of extremity relief came to him by the hand 
of the charitable. The bereaved mother still lives, and though 
she has buried some of her little ones, all are not gone; and she 
takes them by the hand and follows the father, far away from the 
spot which gave her birth, and where she trusted to lay her bones. 
But since it is God’s will, she does not murmur. 

The verdure of spring is over the earth, and our valley charms 
with its loveliness. We have lost the far views, and can no longer 
see in the light of the setting sun, the glass glisten in the windows 
of that house on the hill—for the foliage veils the distant pros- 
pect. In lieu of the sky which we have peeped at between the 
naked trunks of the trees in the distance, we see the hill-sides 
cushioned with tufts of green trees—terrace above terrace. The 
earth invites culture, save where the luxuriant grass and the 
wheat which have been waiting all winter for days like these, put 
forth their strength, and are preparing herbage for the kine, and 
food for man. 

Road-worn and dusty, here came a travelling party of stran- 
gers. The man walks first—as is the custom; the wife, who has 
followed him it seems to her half the world over, trudges on be- 
hind, dragging by the hand the little ones, who wonder in their 
simplicity why they must forever walk, and find no rest. They 
look with an eager eye of longing on the comfortable houses on 
either hand—the farm-houses and buildings snugged away under 
shelter of trees or the hill side, and wonder why they cannot take 
possession of the poorest of these out-houses, and live, and no 
one question them! Heaven forgive them if they unconsciously 
break the tenth commandment! It is chiefly those who have a 
share of this world’s goods, that are forbidden to desire those of 
their neighbors t 

Never heed you that little fellow’s tatters! He has an eye 
under that cap rim which may sparkle yet in the Senate Cham- 
ber. The soil on that little girl’s face needs only the first brook 
to take its departure, and those unkempt and straggling curls will 
be rare love-nets for somebody, by-and-by—perhaps for that ve 
lad who has stopped with his satchel, to gaze and consider how 
little children can live on the road, and eat and sleep without 
home. And that comfortable denizen—he gives the strangers, too, 
a passing look of scrutiny. Never heed them, travellers,—for 
travellers we are all, and the manner of the journey makes little 
matter, so that the end be in peace. 

They have reached the Old Mill—and it is the same Old Mill 
as ever. The same feathered colony are now sailing, now flut- 
tering and floundering in the water, or industriously pecking 
about the door. The same dog is there, and for an instant takes 


his eye off the rat-hole, as if, like an intelligent beast, it were his 
duty to assail haggard wayfarers. But he thinks better of it— 
for plenty to eat makes even the pugnacious civil. It is the 


* Mrs. Browning. 


plenty of drink that causes quarrels, and dogs are not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced for that. So Terrier lets the travellers pass on, 
if they will. 

What a shout for little Pat! He is diligently spelling and 
reading the head of a barrel— B-r-a-n, bran! d-y-w-i-n-e, dywine! 
Brandywine! daddy, Brandywine !—the very brother of the bar- 
rel that came to th: priest’s when we were in the nursery—and 
we all had a taste of it. Sure, here’s the very place where the 
flour-male grows 

The father drew up and looked with a great appearance of 
sagacity, but alas! he was no “ scholard,” and had t> take Pat’s 
word for it. A smile, as of recognition, came on his honest face ; 
and nobody heeded it, though he did try to read the brand upside 
down. 

The mother came and looked, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“Sure,” she said, “ it came too late for little Biddy and Phelin— 
and here are such lushings of it. But God be gracious till us; 
haven’t I the two left, and the man that owns me, over ?” 

So she caught up the little girl and hugged her in her arms as 
they walked away. The Old Mill seemed to rumble its pleasure, 
and the very terrier politely wagged his adieu as the party pro- 
ceeded on their journey. 

The party did not travel far—for when they asked that evening 
for shelter, they asked at the right place, and of a man who had 
aheart. Such are not hard to find in our village. And the 
result of the application was, that the travellers were soon domi- 
cilled in one of those little buildings—tenant houses we call them 
here, the rent of which the occupants pay in labor. An old man, 
next to bed-ridden, whom we happen to know, lives in such a 
house ; and we one day asked him, “ What rent do you pay?” 
“It’s six years, years, your riverence, come Easter, since I moved 
in. It’s twenty dollars J was to pay—but sure I’ve heard no more 
of it!’ The landlord takes what little the old man can do, in 
exchange for his shelter, and never troubles himself about a 
settlement. 

Our travelling friend, however, had no need of such a charitable 
construction of his contract. He was able-bodied and industrious, 
and his labor not only paid his rent, and the keeping of a cow 
and pig (with the turnpike for occasional grazing), but produced 
him his potatoes and cabbages, and found him with a comfortable 
little balance inyhand every year. This was six years ago. And 
now Patrick, with that fondness for farming on a small scale 
which is characteristic of his countrymen, lives on his own place. 
A year or two more will clear away the last vestige of a mortgage. 
The daughter is at service, the son works on a farm for small, but 
sufficient wages, and all together, father, mother and children, 
pull for the same ‘object—to free the house over their heads. 
They will certainly succeed, and grow in acres as they grow in 
years. May they live long to bring grist to the Old Mill, between 
which and them there always seemed a chord of sympathy! Next 
to his own home, little Pat delights in the pranks of that terrier, 
and the mock heroism of that feathered patriarch. 


+ > 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
VOICES OF THE SEA. 


BY ANNIE JOHNSON. 


The shadows of night are falling 
On the wild and stormy sea, 
Whose mystic voices are calling, 
Are calling and chiding me. 
The voice of the unquiet ocean! ~ 
It will not let me sleep ; 
For I know what its tones are saying, 
Those wierd tones so ead and deep : 


Till, like the shell that is singing 
Its wave-taught, home-sick strain,- 
My restless heart is ringing 
With the music of the main. 
O, playmate of my childbood, 
The joyous, wild and free, 
My soul forgets not the fancies 
And the lore it learned of thee : 


When afaron the glancing billow, 

Away ‘mid the dancing spray 
, Where the sea-birds have their pillow, 

It roved, as free as they. 

Then cease that chiding murmur, 
Those tones so sad and wild ; 

For a dweller for aye on thy bosom, 
Is the heart of the ocean-child. 


/ 


THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. 

I have been ” far the most impressed by the A Belvidere, 
and the Dying Gladiator—the one the glorious embodiment of the 
pride and the fire, and power and joy of life; the other of the 
mournful majesty, the proud resignation, the “conquered agony” 
of death. In all his triumphant beauty, excellent vitality and ro- 
joicing strength, the Apollo stands forth as a pure type of immor- 
tality—every inch a god. There is an Olympian spring in the 
foot which seems to spurn the earth—a secure disdsin of death in 
the very curve of his nostrils—a sunborn light on his brow ; while 
the absolute perfection of grace, the superna] majesty of the figure, 
now, as in the old time, seem to lift it above the human os the 
perishing, into the region of the divine and the eternal. Searcely 
can it be said that the worship of this god has ceased. The in- 
destructible glory of the lost divinity lingers about him still; and 
the deep, almost solemn emotion, the sigh of unutterable admira- 
tion, with which the pilgrims of art first behold him now, differ 
little, perhaps, from the hushed adoration of his early worshippers. 
To me it seems a glowing, divine conception, strack instantly into 
stone. It surely embodies the very soul and glory of the ancient 
mythology, and, with kindred works, forms, if not a fair justifica- 
tion of, at least a noble apology for, a religion which revelled in 
ideas of beauty and grace, which had ever something lofty and 
pure, even in iis refined sensuality—and for the splendid arro- 
gance of that genius which boldly chiselled out its own grand con- 
ceptions, and named them gods.— Grace Greenwood. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES. 


The crystal brook went swiftly by, 
Smooth o'er its pebbly bed, , 
Here with a murmur, there a sigh, 
As if by genil led; 
Its rankling course was never stayed, 
But on it ran through mead and glade 


As swiftly as this little stream 
Our lives will glide away, 

Which, ever changing as a dream, 
Speed on from day to day ; 

For life but transient is at best, 

And earth is not our place of rest. 
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(Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


THBRE was once a young girl who was so beautiful and so good, 
that the greatest prince in Europe, if he had met her in a cottage, 
would have left all the princesses, to bestow upon her his hand 
and his crown. Now, far from having seen the light in a cottage, 
this young girl was born at the foot of the loftiest throne in the 
world. It was Marie Nicolewna, the adored daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

Seeing her blooming as a flower of May, and sought by all the 
heirs of sovereigns, the czar cast his eyes on the richest, hand- 
somest and most powerful among them, and smiling on his idol 
as a father and a king, said to her: 

“My child, you are now of an age to be married, and I have 
chosen the prince who is to make you a queen, the man who is to 
render you happy.” . 

“The man who is to render me happy?” stammered the prin- 
cess, blushing, with a sigh which was the only objection of her 
heart. ‘Speak, my father,” added she, as she saw her father’s 
brow wrinkled, “speak, and your majesty shall be obeyed.” 

“Obeyed !” exclaimed the emperor, trembling for the first time 
in his life ; “is it only from duty that you will receive a husband 
from my hand ?” 

The young girl remained silent and dropped a tear. 

“ Your faith is then promised to some one ?” 

The young girl still kept silence. 

“ Tell me, Marie, I command it.” 

At this word, Which moves fifty five millions of men, the prin- 
cess fell at the feet of the czar. 

“Well, yes, my father, my heart is no longer my own. - It has 
been given to a young man who knows nothing of it, who shall 
never know of it, if such is your desire. He has seen me only 
two or three times, at a distance—and we have never spoken to 
each other—we will never speak to each other, if your majesty 
forbids it.” 

The emperor in his turn remained silent. He grew pale. He 
paced the saloon. He dared not ask the name of this man. He 
who would have braved, for a caprice, all the monarchs at the 
head of their armies, trembled at the thought of this unknown 
being who would dispute with him his dearest treasure. 

“Is he aking?” asked he, at last. 

“No, my father.” 

“ The heir of a king ?” 

“No, my father.” 

“ grand duke 

“ No, my father.” 

“ A son of a reigning family ?” 

“No, my father.” 

As each step descended, the czar paused, breathless. 

“ A Rassian noble?” 

“No, my father.” 

“ A foreigner 1” 

Yes.” 

The emperor threw himself into a chair, aad hid his face in his 
hands, like Agamemnon at the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

“Is hein Russia 1” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

“ At St. Petersburg ?” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

And the voice of the young girl grew fainter. 

“ Where can I sce him ?” asked the czar, rising. 

‘« To-morrow, at the review.” 

« How shall I recognize him ?”’ 

“ By his dignity and grace. He is the handsomest cavalier in 

next to yourself, my father.” 
“ By what shall I recognize him 1?” repeated the czar. 
“ By his green plume and black horse.” 
“Tt is well, Go, my daughter, and pray God to have pity on 
this man.” 

The princess retired, and the emperor remained absorbed in 
reflection. 

“ \ child’s caprieo!” said he. “I am foolish to make myself 
uneasy about it. She will forget him. She mast him !”’ 
And his lips dared not pronotince what his heart added: “She 


must, for all my power would not be proof aguinst her tears!” 


Zhe same time, in so warm a climate, and 


The next day, at the review, the czar, whose eagle eye embraced 
all with a glance, sought and saw among the battalions only the 
green plume and black horse. He recognized in him who wore 
the one and was mounted on the other, a simple Bavarian colonel 
of light horse, Maximilian Joseph Eugene Auguste Beauharnais, 
Due de Leuchtenberg, the last child of the son of Josephine, the 
Empress of France, and of Auguste Amelie, the daughter of 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, an admirable and charming cava- 
lier, indeed, but as inferior in rank to Marie Nicolewna as a sol- 
dier to an emperor. 

“Ts it possible?” asked the czar of himself, summoning the 
colonel, doubtless with the intention of sending him to Munich. 

But at the moment he was about to erush him with a word, he 
stopped short at sight of his daughter, swooning in the carriage. 

“ There is no room for doubt ; alas! it is he,” thought ho. 

And turning away from the astonished stranger, he returned 
with Marie to the imperial palace. 

During six weeks, all that wisdom, tempered with love and 
severity, could devise, was essayed to destroy the image of the 
colonel in the heart of the princess. At the end of thé first week, 
the latter was resigned ; at the end of the second, she wept in pri- 
vate ; at the end of the third, she wept in public ; at the end of the 
fourth, she was willing to sacrifice herrelf to her father ; at the end 
of the fifth, she fell sick ; at the end of the sixth, she was about 
to die. 


Meanwhile the Bavarian colonel, seeing himself in disgrace at 
the court of his host, without daring to acknowledge to himself 
the reason, waited only a dismissal to return to his regiment. He 
was about to set out for Munich, when an aid- Je-camp of the czar 
came to seek him. 

“I should have started yesterday,” said he to himself; “I 
should have avoided what now awaits me. At the first flash of 
lightning we should keep out of the way of the thunder.” 

Now this was the thunder in store for him. - He was introduced 
into the cabinet reserved for the reception of kings. The emiperor 
was there, with pale complexion and moist eye, but with firm and 
resolute air. 

“Colonel,” said he, casting upon him a penetrating glance, 
“you are one of the finest officers in Europe. It is said of you, 
and I believe it, that you have a lofty spirit, a learned education, 
a lively taste for the arts, a noble heart and a loyal character. 
What do you think of the grand duchess, my daughter, Marie 
Nicoleewna 

This direct question bewildered the young man. It is time to 
say that he admired, adored the princess, without having dared to 
acknowledge it to himself; as a simple mortal adores an angel of 
Paradise, as an artist adores his ideal of beauty. 


“The Princess Marie, sire ?” exclaimed he, at last reading his 
own heart, without daring to read that of the czar; “your anger 
would crush me if I should. say what< think, and I should die of 
happiness if you would allow say it.” 

“You love her! it is well,” resumed the czar, smiling benevo- 
lently. 

‘And the royal hand from which he expected the thunderbolt, 
successively conferred on the colonel the brevets of aid-de-camp 
general of the empire, president of the Academy of Arts, etc., all 
with the title of imperial highness and several millions of revenue. 

“Now,” said the czar to the young man, who was beside him- 
self with joy, “will you quit the service of Bavaria and become 
the husband of the Princess Marie ?” ° 

The officer could only fall on his knees and bathe the hands of 
the emperor with his tears. 

“ You see that I also love my daughter,” said the father raising 
his son-in-law in his arms. 

On the 14th of July following, the grand duchess was restored 
to health and to life, and the Duke Beauharnais de Leuchtenberg 
espoused her in the presence of the representatives of all the royal 
families of Europe. 

Such an act of paternal love merited to the czar and his dangh- 
ter an age of happiness. Heaven, which has its secrets, had de- 
creed otherwise. On Friday, the 5th of November last, the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg died at thirty-five, worthy to the last of his high 
destiny, leaving to Marie Nicoloowna eternal regrets. 

Her hand is again disputed by all the young princes in the 
world; but she has been too happy a wife to consent to become a 
queen. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


But, as if New Orleans were destined to be the most piquant 
city in the world, there is another peculiar liability attached to the 
simple matter of taking a walk in its streets. With the elevation 
of the bed of the river above the level of the town, the gutters, of 
course, must either flow up hill to find an outlet, or evaporate at 
their sulky leisure. The latter is their choice, as far as my obser- 
vation extended. Hackney-vehicles being in t demand, at 
stands for these con- 
veniences being along the sidewalks of the principal streets—and 
flies (thirdly) being active and numerous amid such fecand stag- 
nation—the dashing of the hoofs of kicking horses, into the pools 
aleng which you walk, and in which they stand waiting for your 
custom, is as tual as fly-biting can make it. With at os 
fifty thourand pair of white pantaloons daily exposed to the broad- 


‘sides of this unsavory artillery, gentl:men spotless in the after- 


noon are, of course, the conspicuous exceptions—a clean cutside 
to a man’s Jeg being tolerable evidence that he has not, that day, 
been out of doors. Like tho yellow fever, for which the city is so 
formidable, at a distance, however, this trouser yarioloid is an 
epidemic to which the inhabitants themselves are curiously indiffer- 
ent. The stranger is naturally disturbed by it; but you ma 
know a resident by the easy nonchalance with which he makes 
bespattered entrance into bar-room or hotel.—NV. P. Willis. 


+ 


Alike to the slavo and his oppressor cometh night with sweet 


refreshment, and half of the life of the most wretched is gladdened 
by the soothings of sleep.—7 upper. 


| departed soul still loves prays for 


SPIRITS TOLLING THE BELL. 


Some thirty years ago, an aged farmer in the western part of 
this State related to me an occurrence that took place in one of 
the villages on the Hudson river when he was a young man. It 
appeared at the time as wonderful as any of the rappings and mys- 
terious noises of our day. The village had a chapel with a bell, 
and a burying-ground adjoining. ‘The people who had the con- 
trol of the chapel had for some time refused to toll the bell at 
deaths and funerals without pay, and the poor were consigned to 
the grave unknelled. This occasioned excitement among the vil- 
lagers, who considered such conduct a reproach to humanity. At 
length, at the dead hour of midnight, the village bell was heard to 
toll a solemn knell. The villagers awoke in great consternation, 
and hurried to the spot. The bell was tolling its solemn ay 
and those who stool in the burying-ground thought they felt the 
earth quake under their feet. But on approaching the church 
door, they found it securely fastened as usual, with no signs of 
any one having entered. The church was entered, however, and 
with trembling steps two men ascended to the belfry, but just 
before they reached it the bell ceased tolling. ‘They entered the 
belfry with a light, but could discern no traces of any living crea- 


ture, nor any appearance of any one having been there. All was. 


consternation. ‘‘ What does this mean?’ was in every one’s 
mouth. “ Mean!” replied an uncle of the narrator; “wh they 
wont toll the bell for the poor, and the angels come and toll their 
death knell. And such, for aught I know, may be the legend to 
this day. Now, I have not heard anything in the annals of spirit- 
rapping more wonderful than this. And yet, to the mind of my 
informant, it was perfectly clear; though he thought to that da 
it had never been explained at the place where it had Pommachow 
Himself and his cousin, a son of the uncle alluded to, had made 
a strong waxed cord, about half a mile in length, and with a lad- 
der ascended to the belfry and tied one end of the cord to the 
tongue of the bell, and conveyed the other to the window of the 
house of the uncle, and then taking the precaution to remove the 
ladder, they began the solemn work of tolling for the poor. But 
just at the moment the men were enterin the belfrey, the cord 

roke. After the people had retired and all was still, the young 
men took the precaution to remove the remains of the Eroken 
string from the tongue of the bell, and the trick was’ never 
discovered.— New York Observer. 

DICKENS AND FLOWERS. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has been discoursing very eloquently about 
flowers, at the ninth anniversary of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution. We give a short extract from his beautiful ad- 
dress ; “ Gardening,” he said, “was invariably connected with 
peace and happiness. Gardens are associated in our minds with 
all countries, all degrees of men, and all periods of time. We 
know that painters, and sculptors, and statesmen, and men of 
war, and men who have agreed to nothing else, have agreed, in 
all to delight in —— We know that the most ancient 

ple of the earth had gardens; and that where nothing but 
to of sand are now found, and arid desolation now reigns, 
gardens once smiled, and the gorgeous blossoms of the East once 
shed their fragrance on races which would have long ago been 
forgotten, but for the ruined temples, which, in those distant ages 
stood in the gardens. We know that the ancients wore crowns 
of flowers ; and the laurel and the bays have stimulated many @ 
noble heart to deeds of heroism and virtue. We know that in 
China, hundreds of acres of gardens float about the rivers; and, 


indéed, in all countries, gardening is the favorite recreation of the ° 


people. In this country, its love 1s deeply implanted in the breasts 
of everybody. We see the weaver striving for a pigmy garden on 
his housetop ; we see the poor man wrestling with the smoke for 
his little bower of scarlet runners ; we know how very many who 


have no scrap of land to call their own, and never will have, until” 


they lie in their length in the ground, and have passed forever the 
portals of life, still cultivate their favorite flowers or shrubs in 
jugs, bottles or basins; we know that in factories and workshops 
we may find plants ; and I have seen the poor prisoner, condemned 
to linger year after year within the narrow limits of his place of 
continement, gardening in his cell. Of the exponents of a lan- 
guage so universal; of the patient followers of Nature in their 
efforts to produce the finest furms and the richest colors of her 
most lovely creations, which we enjoy alike at all times of life, 
and which, whether on the bosom of beauty or the breast of old 
age, are alike beautiful, surely it is not too much to say that such 
men have a hold upon our remembrance, when they themselves 
need comfort.” 


+ > 


A SCENE AT A BULL-FIGHT, 

A few years ago, the inhabitants of Seville read, with surprise, 
in the advertisements of an approaching bull-tight, this unusual 
notice :—‘* When the third bull shall have attacked the picadors 
and receives three pairs of banderillas, a young peasant, by whom 
he has been brought up, will appear in the circus. He will ap- 
proach the bull, caress it, and, after removing the banderillas, one 
after another, will lie down between his horns.” ‘The announce- 
ment of so singular a feat attracted au immense crowd to the am- 

hitheatre. ‘Lhe third bull appeared, an animal with splendid 
rns, and very brave; he slew four horses, received the bande- 
rillas, and became furious. Then, contrary to custom, all the tor- 
reros retired from the ring, leaving the bull stamping about, and 
shaking the bloody darts that hung from his neck. All at once a 
long whistle was heard. The bull paused and listened. It was 
repeated. He approached the barrier, and a young man leap 
into the ring, cailing the bull by his name, ‘“ Mosquito!” ‘The 
animal knew its master, came to caress him, and was a 
The t gave it his hand to lick, and with the other began to 
scratch it belind the cars—an operation which seemed to afford 
the poor brute much pleasure. He then gently removed the ban- 
derillas which annoyed the neck of Mosquito, made it go down on 
its knees, and placed his head between its horns. ‘The grateful 
bull seemed to listen with pleasure to a pastoral melody sung by 
the master. ‘The admiration of the multitude, hitherto suppressed 
by surprise, burst forth with Andalusian violence, and shook the 
building. Hearing this frenzied applause, which had accompanied 
all bis sufferings, the bull, till then under a charm, appeared to 
awuke and return to reality. He suddenly rose, bellowing, and 
the peasant tried to escape. But it was too late. The animal, as 
though furious at being betrayed, tossed the young man into the 
air, received him again on his horns, gored hia, trampled on him, 
and crushed him to pieces, in spite of the efforts of the torreros. 
‘The fanction was suspended—a pheno 


ap non in ens hor- 
rified pubhe quitted the circus in silence.—Mareh’s Walk in Spain. 


Wuar 18 Fame !—To be rich, to be famous? do these profit 

@ year hence, when other names sound louder than yours, when 
you lie hidden away under ground, along with the idle titles en- 
ven on your coflin! But only true love lives after you,—fol- 

ws your memory with secret blessings,—or pervades you, and 
intercedes for you. omnis moriar,—if dying, 1 yet live in a 
tender heart or two; nor am lost and hopeleg living, if a sainted 
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‘ BY WILLIAM RB. LAWRENCE. 
Within a little mossy dell 
A purling brook was found, 
- Where foxglove and the heather bell 
Their perfume shed around ; | 
And there the eglantine did twine 
Its graceful branches with the vine. | 
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GLEASON’S 


A VIEW OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C, FROM THE CAPITOL. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 

At the present time, when the recent inauguration of our thir- 
teenth President has made the seat of national government the 
cynosure of all eyes, the accompanying aes of the city of Wash- 
ington and its principal thoroughfare, from sketches made on the 
spot by our own artist, will be very appropriate, and a few remarks 
cguiing its foundation and erection into the seat of government, 
may prove of interest to our readers. To Washington himself 


are we indebted for the suggestion that the seat of government be 
located on the Potomac, and the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land having, in accordance with that suggestion, set off and granted 
a tract on either side of that river for the purpose, Congress passed 
an act on the 16th of July, 1790, creating the District of Colum- 
bia, and providing for the erection of the necessary public build- 
ings for the accommodation ef the President, Congress, and the 
various departments. The name of its noble founder was given to 


esee we 


it, and the 1800 was fixed upon for Congress to remove from 
Philadelphia to the new location. A more beautiful site for a large 
city could scarcely have been selected. On a level plain some three 
calles in length, and varying from a quarter to two miles wide, 
and extending from the banks of the Potomac to a range of hills 
which bounded the plain on the east, the new city was laid out. 
Quite a number of small streams flowed through the plain. 
[For continuation of description see page 207.) 


mi 


: PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON CITY, WITH A VIEW OF THE PROCESSION ON THE DAY OF INAUGURATION; = = =i 
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OLD DUTCH HOUSE, ON LONG ISLAND. PHILADELPHIA WATER WORKS. : . 
Below we give a representation of a peculiarly interesting me- The accompanying illustration is an elevation of the ei 


mento of the past. It is indeed an antique of the first water, and stand pipe or tower about to be erected by Birkinbine 
recalls to our minds the past and its primitive associations, as it & Trotter, of Philadelphia, for the West Philadelphia 

relates to the early settlers of New York and its immediate vicin- Water Works. The shaft is of heavy plate iron, five 

j ity, in a most forcible manner. The artist has given usa plain, feet in diameter, and one hundred and dirty feet high. 

, unadorned sketch, copying pature and indulging in operation of The octangular base is of cut stone, fifty feet high, 3 
his fancy. Those who have visited this famous old house, and its © which supports eight cluster columns of cast iron. r 4 
romantic neighborhood, will at once recognize the picture. tween the columns and the shaft is a spiral stairway of 


buttresses, is a cast i 
iron statue of 
Washington, six- 

teen feet high, mak- A 

ing the total height . 
from the nd to 


This will be wre 

erected upon the 

most elevated part 

of the district, and wy 

one hundred and 

six feet above the ye 

low water mark of 

Schuylkill River. 

The object of the 

stand pipe, as rep- 

resented herewith, 


ent, and at thesame 9 | hal 
VIEW OF THE OLD DUTCH HOUSE, LONG ISLAND, ERECTED 1699. time to give suffi- ny ; 
cient head of water ~ 
. MRS. CHARLES KEAN, AS “VJOLA.” for the suppl ot the district. Its height is sufficient Pats 
We t below a very perfect likeness of this lady (formerly to reach the level of the water in the large reservoirs f 
Ellen Tree), as she ap’ , not long since, at the aymarkes which are contemplated to be built at some future 


Theatre, London, in the character of Viola, in Shakspeare’s time. And when they are built, which will probably 
“ Twelfth Night.” The excellence of Mrs. Kean’s persona- be in the course of one or two years, they will be 
tion of this and others of the bard’s characters is the charm- about three anda half miles from the pumping ma- 
ingly intellectual characteristics she embodies in the performance. paw oy and this stand pipe being upon the ascending 
She is never for one moment Mrs. Kean, the actress, but at all main from the pumps to the reservoirs, will act as an ; 
times the very character which she so faithfully represents. The ualizer, and thus relieve the pumping machinery. 
view we give below represents Mrs. Kean in the fourth scene of Philadelphia commenced the example in this country, Z 

the feed. act, at the touching reply she makes to the duke: as it regards supplying her citizens with good whole- 2 a “ 


some water, by means of public 


water works ; New York followed, | 
and in Boston we have also our own ny Ss , 
inestimable Cochituate. It can j 
easily be demonstrated that the f 


health of a city largely depends up- 
on a proper supply of the pure ele- taal 
ment, so as to place. it within the a 
reach of all classes. The statistics i 
of the three. cities named, before 
and after the introduction of pure | |! ae 
water, give abundant evidence of the fl Z 
truth of this. The Philadelphians, | ie 
finding their present supply not ad- 1 
equate to the immensely increased |) des! 
demand, are still at work, as our rae 
engraving demonstrates, in perfect- 
ing and enlarging their means of ian 
supply. The committee chosen for : 
the purpose made the following re- iy ee 
rt to the corporation respectin 4 ne 

the plan we illustrate. ‘This 

lan, which the committee beg H 


eave respectfully to recommend for = 
adoption by the Board, was sug- | H ee 
rotter, as an alternative for the 
third named plan, in the event of 
that one being considered too cost- 
ly, and is of the same character as 
the works constructed by them for 
Germantown, which are now in 
successful operation. It proposes 
the construction of a reservoir on 
Yarnall’s land, some distance above 
the Fairmount dam, from which the 
water will be pumped by two high- 
pressure engines, to a stand-pipe or 
tower, elevated one hundred and 
thirty feet above the highest grade 
of the district, to give the requisite 
pressure to all parts of the same. 
A constant supply of Schuylkill 
water could be thereby dis- 
tributed at a pressure, — 
necessary in em mcies, 0 
abouf one hund and five ™: 
feet above the highest, and 
two hundred and five feet 
above the lowest part of the 
district. The average pres- 
sure is estimated, for ordina- 
use, at seventy-five feet - 
above the highest, and one ~/ 
hundred and seventy-five feet £ 
above the lowest part of the 


“ : district. The engines and 
MRS. CHARLES KEAN AS “ VIOLA, -IN TWELFTH NIGHT. pumps would be sufficient to & Fe is 
‘ raise and distribute 1,000,000 
never told her gritens r diem ;.a quantity sufficient for the * 
Dut let concealment, lke worn the bu aily wants of the district for ten yearsto come. 
And, with a green and yellow  ‘Therstand-pipe illustrates a well princi- 
ple in philosophy, that water will seek its own 


to prodace the desired force and head, by < 
engaged in the most laudable efforts to sustain the legitimate dra- inging this natural effect so to operate as to®> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DEATH OF LITTLE ALICE. 


“BY HORATIO ALGER, JB. 


fhed no tear for little Alice, 

She has drained life’s bitter chalice ; 
Never more shal] we behold her, 
Never to our bosoms fold her : 

For the voice of God hath spoken, 
And the golden bow! is broken. 


Yet we may not feel forsaken, 

He that giveth life has taken ; 

In His keepinz let us leave her, 
Nothing now can harm or grieve her ; 
Far beyond the reach of malice 

Is the fairy form of Alice. 


In the summer, strewn with roses 

Be the spot where she reposes ; 

Let the quiet#vy, creeping, 

Mark the grave where she lies sleeping, 
In the greenest of our valleys, 

Where reposes gentile Alice. 


She has only gone before us, 

May she not still hover o’er us, 
Keep our wayward feet from sliding, 
In the path of right still guiding— 
Till in heaven’s all radiant palace 
We behold our angel Alice. 


> 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


DISCOVERED SECRET. 


BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 


THE 


Grace Oscoop was one of those kind-hearted, smiling, sunny 
spirits that seem to have been born under a happy star, and whose 
province it is to take the evil and the good that Providence sends 
with an equal degree of philosophy, and who, in short, reasoned 
that as life has real ills enough to burthen the spirit with, she was 
not inclined to add heaviness of soul to the balance. But then 
Grace had good cause for gladness and cheerful spirits. Heaven 
had blessed her with the very sweetest face imaginable, lit up by a 
pair of soft blue eyes that went straight to your heart every time 
they rested upon you, and a voice that was never out of tune, be- 
cause it was in such complete harmony with her kind and gentle 
heart. Grace was young, handsome, and the pet of parents able 
to indulge her in all reasonable desires; and why shouldn’t she 
be happy 

Grace was natural—very natural in all her tastes and habits. 
She rose early in the morning, and went early to her couch at 
night ; for she was a country girl, and knew none of the blandish- 
ments and artful allurements of town life. The opera, the theatre, 
the ball-room, were to her quite the same thing as the descriptions 
she read of the last court fete, or the opening of Parliament, or 
the coronation of the new Emperor of the French. Grace had 
never seen or personally realized any of these. Truc, she had 
often been to the city, but it was only for a few days, and then 
under such strict chaperonage of her parents, who ignored all 
such vanities as the theatre, that she saw little beyond the imme- 
diate society with which their city visits made them acquainted, 
and she generally returned to her father’s spacious house and 
finely managed estate, with much the same feelings that might be 
supposed to actuate a bird freed from the bondage and restraint of 
its cage. 

Grace had an abundance of occupation to employ her, besides 
her regular course of studies. Her father, who, in early life, had 
made divinity a study, had, on arriving at the age of twenty-two 
years, when he married, fallen heir to a large fortune; and not 
relishing the idea of the ministry as a regular calling, retired upon 
the ample means he now possessed, and occupied his time between 
such literary pursuits as were most congenial with his tastes and 
the overseeing of his large property. Added to this, he conducted 
the studies of Grace, and undertook the task of being her sole in- 
structor. She was an apt scholar, and loving her father better than 
all else on earth, she needed no other prompting to induce her to 
strive with her studies, than an approving word from him, or a 
gratified expression from his lips, at a realization of her admirable 
proficiency. 

Grace had already mastered Latin, Italian and French; was 
well read in English history, and thoroughly practised in the rudi- 
ments of a good English education, besides being quite a profi- 
cient in music. She was but eighteen at this time, but her health- 
ful habits, and the constant exercise that she had accustomed 
herself to, from very childhood, had developed a fiame naturally 
dédlicate, to the fullness and perfect beauty of womanhood. She 
would leap on to Romulus, her favorite horse, and dash off for a 
ten miles’ ride and back again without a thought of fatigue. She 
tended Ler flowers constantly, watered the plants with her own 
hands, walked to the top of the neighboring hill, two miles off, 
and back again, often before breakfast, and feeling richly repaid 
by the splendid view its summit yielded of the windings of the 
Hudson River, or of the lofty points of the banks along its roman- 
tic course. Grace was no sickly city belle, but a real Di Vernon, 
such as Scott would have loved to describe. 

Her mother was a kind-hearted, pains-taking lady of forty, who 
loved her daughter and only child, but who was of such a domes 
tic turn of mind as to be entirely satisfied with her husband’s as- 
suming the entire change of Grace, and thus the daaybter grew 
up with a devoted love for the father, and a tender regard and 
true respect for the mother. There was little sympathy between 


Parker Osgood and his wife; they lived happily together, but 
while one was prone to the ideal, the other sought her main enjoy- 
ments amidst tangible matters ; and while her husband read Hor- 
ace in his study, she was very likely to be reducing some one of 
Miss Leslie’s very excellent receipts to actual service in the kitchen. 
The only confidantyherefore, that Grace had was her father, and 
as their temperaments were much alike, they were very happy 
together. 

The reader will at once understand, that in referring to these 
matters, we would show the reason why Grace was endowed with 
such a peculiar taste and mind, why she loved to muse,so often 
alone, rather than sit by her mother’s side, and chat with her 
upon domestic affairs. All Grace’s ideas of mankind had been 
gathered from her close companionship with her father; he was 
her model—her beau ideal of a man, noble, generous, brave and 
intelligent. These qualities she had learned from very childhood 
to admire and love in him, and she thought to herself sometimes, 
“QO, how dearly I would love a companion like him, in whose 
heart I could pour every aspiring thought, who would be sure to 
sympathize with me, and who was really worthy to be loved!” 
With few associates, and as we have before said, no confidant 
save her father, Grace was thrown much upon herself, and much 
within herself. But still she was cheerful and happy, ever good- 


natured, and ready with a merry laugh and kind word. 

“ Grace,” saii her father, one day, “I have received a note this 
morning from General Armstrong, saying that he shall send Ed- 
ward and Ernest Winslow to pass the holidays’ vacation with us. 
The general, as you know, was my father’s classmate at college, 
and his firm friend till the day of his death. These gentlemen, 
Edward and Ernest Winslow, are his nephews, and ,cousins to 
each other, and over whom the general has been appointed guar- 
dian, and trustee of the property left them by their deceased pa- 
rents. He says that he had much rather trust the young gentle- 
men here than in the city, and has, therefore, taken the liberty to 
billet them upon us for a couple of weeks. They are from West 
Point, not having yet graduated, though both are very near that 
period in their term”’ A 

“It will be very pleasant, father, to have them here, wont it?” 

“Why, yes, Grace, if they are gentlemanly and intelligent, as 
I hope.” 

“ Of course ; but General Armstrong would not have sent them 
else.’’ 

“True,” answered the father, somewhat thoughtfully, “he 
would not.” 

Grace thought she discovered a slight expression of dissatisfac- 
tion in her father’s countenance, as he turned away and left her. 

“He could not know these young gentlemen,—indecd he said 
as much. Then why should he dislike to have them come ?” 

She thought it must be in some way regarding herself that he was 
troubled, and she resolved te be more than usually reserved in her 
demeanor when they should come, because she reasoned to her- 
self that her father perhaps thought her too young and too un- 
formed in character to associate much with gentlemen. Grace did 
not fall asleep half so early as usual that night, but lay awake 
thinking about the coming visitors. It was quite an era in the 
history of her home for two young gentlemen visitors to be domes- 
ticated there. And they were cadets—young soldiers! There 
was a charm in the word “soldier,” that, spite of her good judg- 
ment, pleased the fancy of Grace Osgood. 


When Grace, on the following day, was introduced to two 
young gentlemen in the undress uniform of the army, she thought 
them both as fine specimens of men as she had ever beheld. And 
so very remarkably did they resemble each other (an impression 
much heightened by the effect of their uniformity in dress), that it 
was nearly evening before Grace had learned which was Ernest 
and which Edward. Had they been twin brothers, instead of 
cousins, they could not have looked more alike; and yet, though 


so similar in person, no two persons could have differed more in 


temperament. 

The cadets, on their part, declared that Grace was a most 
charming and lovely being ; Edward, with all the fire and grace 
that were his characteristics, and Ernest, with that calm but deep 
feeling with which he always spoke of what deeply interested him. 
This was the main difference between the two cousins. Edward 
was quick to espouse, but fickle to retain; Ernest was slower to 
embrace a cause, but once having done so, he was decided, and 
changed not. He was no more affectionate, no more accom- 
plished than Edward, but the latter often laid himself liable to 
trouble by following his sudden and impulsive feelings. Thus 
when Edward declared that night to his friend that Grace was a 
beautiful, a fearless creature, he sincerely thought so, and believed 
that he had fully analyzed her character, and found good grounds 
to make such an assertion. He was even vexed with Ernest, who 
declared that he was not prepared to acknowledge the lady so 
nearly perfection, as was his companion. 

“ Fudge, Ernest! you are se cold-blooded,” said Edward ; “ you 
might, perhaps, have been a Marlborough, but never a Napoleon.” 

“You are always telling me what a slow coach I drive,” replied 
Ernest, pleasantly. 

Delightful was the party at Mr. Orgood’s family mansion. 
Even Mrs. Osgood seemed for a while to forget her preserves and 
domestic receipts, in listening to the entertaining conversation of 
Ernest Winslow, who seemingly preferred to leave Grace to his 
cousin Edward, while he entertained the mother, or held a cheer- 
fal and well-condyeted chat with the father. Mr. Osgood’s stable 


supplied plenty of excclient horses, and Grace, her father, and the 
two cousins, often dashed off for a ten miles’ ride together. Some- 
times Edward and Grace would leave Mr. Oygood and Ernest far 
behind ; sometimes they would drop behind themselves, while the 
others rode on, 


We do not wish to have the reader infer that Ernest never 
talked with Grace, never rode by her side, or walked with her. 
On the contrary, he frequently did so, though when this was the 
case, it seemed as though it happened by chance; while it was 
plain enough that Edward was ever on the qui vive for an oppor- 
tunity to appropriate Grace’s attention and engage her with him- 
self. And Grace, she thought Edward a most delightful man—so 
vivacious, s0 agreeable, so full of wit, such a fand of anecdote, 
such a quick perception of the ridiculous. She was laughing half 
the time while he was by her side. But somehow when Ernest 
talked with her, though it was not half so frequently, still some 
single word, some little thought, perhaps simply the picking of a 
wild flower, and the sentiment that he applied to it, would leave 
an impression after they parted that made her recall what he had 
said 


She found that Ernest would now and then reply to some en- 
thusiastic sentiment of her own, in language that shed new light 
upon her own theme, and so felicitously that she would try to re- 
member the expression to repeat to her father; and though she 
seemed thrice as cheerful with Edward, yet she never cared to tell 
her father what he had said to her. This was a fact that Grace 
never gave a second thought to, but Mr. Osgood marked every- 
thing. 

Grace thought much more and oftener of Edward than she did 
of Ernest. A smile would wreathe her beautiful lips, and her soft 
blue eyes would sparkle with merriment at the recollection of the 
former, and his thousand and one good stories and sallies of wit ; 
but when she thought of Ernest, it was in a different mood. She 
seemed to pause, and, instead of merriment, a gentle cast of 
thoughtfulness overspread her face, as she repeated to herself some 
of those tender and beautiful illustrations of feeling which came 
as readily from Ernest’s lips as did a repartee from Edward’s. 
But they were charmed days, those two weeks that General Arm- 
strong’s proteges passed under Mr. Osgood’s hospitable and at- 
tractive roof. Even Mr. Osgood himself seemed sorry to part 
with his young guests, and his wife declared most unhesitatingly 
that they should miss them vastly. So a general and earnest in- 
vitation was given for them to repeat their visit at their earliest 
convenience. 

The cadets returned to West Point, and to their severe routine 
of discipline ; while Grace, and her mother and father again re- 
sumed their quiet domestic life. There is always a reaction in 
every extreme, and as Grace had been so joyous and lively, and 
so full of spirits for the last two weeks, and as the moving cause 
of al) this had now gone from her, she naturally fell back toa 
very quiet mood, which, contrasted with her late flow of spirits, 
might be said to amount almost to a state of melancholy. She 
did feel vividly the contrast between her present quiet mode of life, 
and the lively and congenial one of a few weeks ago. 

“You enjoyed our young friends’ visit very much, Grace, did 
you not?” asked her father, the day after they had eft. 

“ Yes, father, they were so gentlemanly and so intelligent.” 

“ Which think you the most so?” said her father, carelessly. 

“Why, Edward, of course,” said Grace, “that is,” she con- 
tinued, “I should say Edward was the best company.” 

“Now, to my mind, Ernest is much his superior,” said Mr. 
Osgood. 

“Do you think so?” asked Grace, thoughtfully. 

“I do, most decidedly ; there is more surface to Edward—more 
heart to Ernest.” x 

“ Well,” said Grace, ingenuously, “‘ that is just what I should 
have said, if [ had thought one moment before answering your 
question.” 

The father watched her somewhat earnestly, as if to read her 
heart, and then pointed out to her some Latin translation that he 
wished her to undertake, and with a kind word left her to her 
studies. 

The truth was, that the brief visit the cousins had made to Mr. 
Osgood and family was only the precursor to many more. West 
Point was only about twenty miles to the north of the spot where 
Grace’s father lived, and the cadets, procuring a brief leave of 
absence, would dash off and enjoy a day, or evening, or both, in 
Mr. Osgood’s family, and return again, but always together. 
These frequent visits were the means of creating a degree of 
friendship between all parties that fast ripened into intimacy ; and 
Ernest and Edward were regarded almost as members of the 
family. 

All the household thought that Grace and Edward loved each 
other. Edward was as attentive as ever to her, constantly by her 
side, ever talking in his best strain of wit and humor, and exuber- 
ance of good spirits. ‘True, Ernest was often by her side, but it 
was only tosay some pleasant little sentence, some few kind words, 
to refer to some beautiful thought that his soul had given birth to, 
and then he resigned the field to. Edward, who, as al! thought, was 
the favored suitor. And yet the father thought notso. He did 
not speak to Grace upon the matter; that was a subject that she 
must first speak to him of. He had always been free with her in 
all else ; but her heart, her love, her choice, must be her own, and 
should receive no prompting from him. It was true that Mrs. 
Osgood spoke once or twice of the matter to him; but he told her ; 
that their guests were honorable men, high in attainment in their 
class, rich in worldly fortune, and in short, that Grace might 
choose, if she liked to do so, eithor Edward or Ernest for a 
husband. 

The intimacy we have described had now existed for more than 
a year, and both the young officers had graduated high in their 
class, and had received the usual appointment of lientenancy from 
the President. Each had also received orders to join the post to 
which he was attached, and they now came to Mr. Osgoot’s. to 
bid the family a long farewell. By Mr. Osgood’s earnest desire;* 
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they resolved to pass a weck with him, when they would leave for 
the frontier posts. 

“T have found a pair of military gauntlets, so small and deli- 
cate,” said Edward, to Grace, “that I beg you will accept them. 
They will fit you well, and be very convenient, I think, to hold 
Romulus’s curb with.” 

“Thank you,” said Grace, half blushing. It was the first gift 
Edward had ever made her. “I shall certainly wear them.” 


Ernest knew of the gift, and he saw her wear the gauntlets 
several times when they all rode out together. Of late, he ob- 
served that Grace had grown less joyous, and that she evinced less 
of that free-hearted spirit and merriment that so much became her. 
He presumed this to be owing to a realization that she was soon 
to part from Edward for a long period, and he sighed within him- 
self that it was not his lot to possess so dear a being as he felt 
Grace Osgood to be to him. 

“ Grace, I have been looking for you,” said Ernest, approach- 
ing her at the head of the garden-walk, just at twilight, the day 
but one before they proposed to take their departure. “I have 
just found a moss rosebud, a dainty one, still wet with the dew it 
has been sipping. Will you accept it, Grace ?” 

“ Thank y@u, Ernest,” she said, for they all addressed each 
other thus familiarly ; and though she did not say so much to him 
on receiving this his first gift, she blushed more deeply as she took 
it, than she had done at Edward's more available present. 

But Ernest’s heart sank within him as he saw her turn away 
into the house. 

“She avoids me,” he said. “I have offended her, perhaps; 
alas, alas! Grace loves Edward, and why should I complain? 
He is a generous-hearted fellow. All the class loved him better 
than they did me. The world will love him better than it can 
ever love me; and how can Grace help loving him best ?” 


Ernest was sad and unhappy, but he strove not to show it. He 
joined the party to the neighboring hill the next morning, saw 
Grace laugh and chat right merrily with Edward, but he only 
strove the harder to disguise his own feelings. True, the gentle 
and thoughtful words he did utter to her almost choked him, but 
she knew it not, no one should ever know it. “He would not even 
wish that he had been the favored one, because that would have 
involved Edward’s unhappiness, and he loved his cousin as he 
would have loved a brother. : 

And then he would turn to Mr. Osgood, and in a cheerful vein 
endeavor to converse upon some congenial theme ; but the father’s 
practised eye detected the shallow pretence, and divined its cause ; 
but his lips, for obvious reasons, were sealed. In his kindness of 
heart, he strove as far as might be to assist his young friend in his 
attempts at cheerfulness ; while in his bwn heart he secretly grieved 
that Grace’s choice had fallen upon Edward. There was more 
than one reason that made him dwell upon this subject in his own 
mind. He not only felt regret, but he was rather surprised, since 
he had believed that he had thoroughly studied his daughter’s 
feelings, and if he had rightly understood them, Ernest would 
have been her choice. 

That evening—it was the evening prior to the final leave-tak- 
ing, and the last that Ernest would probably ever pass in that 
dear place,—-that evening he strolled towards the little arbor at 
the head of the garden, while the rich western horizon still re- 
flected the gorgeous twilight hues. His heart seemed near to 
breaking, and he bit his lips as he walked on, and thought of 
leaving Grace Osgood for ever. And this he felt he must do to- 
morrow. He could never return and see her the wife of another, 
not even as Edward’s wife ; he could not bear to think of such a 
possibility. Amd then he said to himself: * 

“©, that I had never seen her—never beheld so much loveli- 
_ ness that I can never possess !” 

He walked on musing thus, when he was suddenly startled by 
hearing a low, and as he thought, convulsive sob. What could it 
mean? He was very near the arbor. He would look in quietly, 
and see if it proceeded from thence. Approaching the entrance 
noiselessly, he found these sobs to increase in distinctness, and as 
he fairly gained a view of the interior of the little summer house, 
a sight met his eye that he would probably never forget. 


He was still undiscovered, and he paused for a moment to gaze 
upon the form of Grace Osgood, who was seated with her back to 
the entrance. Her gentle bosom was heaving with quickened 
emotion, a pearly tear was coursing down her lovely face, and a 
deep drawn sigh ever and anon relieved in part the aching full- 
ness of her heart. She held in her hand a tiny object whi-h she 
was bathing in tears, and now as Ernest stood there, she pressed 
it tenderly to_her lips 

“ Was he crazed? did he dream as he stood there? Was this 
Grace Osgood, and was the object she was thus weeping over and 
covering with kisses the moss rosebud he had given her? What 
could all this mean? Alas! bis own disappointment must have 
unsettled his reason, and this was but a mad fantasy of his brain. 
]t must be so; but he must speak to her. He had never told her 
his love; he could not now restrain his feelings, and hastening 
forwards, he knelt at her feet. 

“ Grace—ah, dearest Grace, tell me what this means! tell me 
if I am not indifferent to you. Tell me why you weep, over that 
little token.” 

« Alas! Ernest,” said the timorous and blushing girl, “ I have 
indeed betrayed myself. I need not tell you any more plainly the 
promptings of my heart.” ' 

“Do I hear aright?” said the now impetuous Ernest. “Is it 
possible that you can respond to the secret love I have so long 
borne for you, and which I have never dared to tell you!” 

Her head sank upon his shoulder as he knelt there. He needed 
no other reply. His arm encircled her dear form, and he was 


happy. 


If we were to attempt to describe the secret satisfaction of Mr. 
Osgood, when he privately listened to Ernest’s request for Grace’s 
hand, we should fail to give it half the real force that moved her 
affectionate parent’s breast. 

“T felt that Iknew my daughter’s heart I would not believe 
I had fruitlessly studied her for so long,” he repeated to himself. 
“ Have her, sir?. Yes, with all my heart, and f¥hy God bless you 
both. You are worthy of each other,” he replied, with tears in 
his eyes. 

* Edward was not long in learning the result. At first, he felt a 
little piqued, but he was too much of a man of the world at heart 
to suffer it to render him unhappy in the least. He wished his 
cousin much happiness, bade all parties a cheerful good-by, and 
departed for Oregon. What need was there for Ernest to accept 
his appointment? He had graduated honorably; he had an am- 
ple fortune ; fame was no more a leading star to him. Love had 
kindled a far more bright and alluring flame to light his footsteps, 
and the next week’s mail carried his resignation to the war depart- 
ment. Happy Grace, thrice happy Ernest! 

Mr. Osgood could not think of parting with Grace altogether, 
and so Ernest has gone to live with them, and few happier fami- 
lies than theirs find a home in the country that borders the Hudson. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
BURIAL OF FERDINAND DE soto. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


°T was the solemn hour of midnight and the woods in dark array, 
Stood like giant sentinels while priest and soldier knelt to pray ; 

And the mighty river hushed its voice, as if to list the sound 

Of the first sad requiem notes that poured their solemn strains around. 


He had crossed the trackless ocean in a fruitless search for gold, 
Had trampled on the red man’s rights with footsteps free and bold; 
But disappointment crushed, at length, a stubborn heart of pride, 
_And beneath conflicting passions be had bowed his head and died. 


°T was the solemn hour of midnight and not a single star 
Threw one beam upon the waters that were rolling on afar; 
Not the dipping of an oar told where glided on its breast 
The frail canoe that bore him to his last deep bed of rest. 


They had wrapt him in his mantle, and had sought the river’s bed, 
Where the waters flowed most deeply, and the current swifter sped ; 
And coffinless had sunk him in the middle of the stream, 

Where never ray of light upon the wanderer’s grave might gleam. 


The mighty Mississippi rolled heavily along, 

And its dark and gurgling waters sang another requiem song ; 
A fitting funeral dirge for that burial place sublime, 

Where never pile or mound may show the fretted work of time. 


“WOMAN RULES THE CAMP.” 


Men have all sorts of motives which carry them onwards in life, 
and are driven into acts of desperation, or, it may be, of distinc- 
tion, from a hundred different causes. There was one comrade 
of Esmond’s ; an honest little Irish lieutenant of Handyside’s, who 
owed so much money to a camp suttle% that he began to make 
love to the man’s daughter, intending to pay his debt that way ; 
and at the battle of Malplaquet, flying away from the debt and 
lady too, he rushed so desperately on the French lines that he for- 
got his company, and came a captain out of the action, and had 
to marry the suttler’s daughter after all, who brought him his 
cancelled debt to her father as poor Rogers’s fortune. To run out 
of the reach of bill and marriage, he ran on the enemy’s pikes, 
and as these did not kill him, he was thrown back upor t’ other 
horn of his dilemma. Our great duke, at the same battle, was 
fighting, not the French, but the tories in England, and risking 
his life and the army’s, not for his country, but for hjs pay and 
places, and for fear of his wife at home, that only being in life 
whom he dreaded. I have asked about men in my own company 
(new drafts of poor country boys were perpetually coming over to 
us during the wars, and brought from the ploughshare to the 
sword), and found that a half of them under the flags were driven 
thither on account of a woman ; one fellow was jilted by his mis- 
tress, and took the shilling in despair; another jilted the girl, and 
fled from her and the parish to the tents, where the law could not 
disturb him. Why go on particularizing? What can the sons 
of Adam and Eve expect, but to continue in that course of love 
and trouble their father and mother set outon? O, my grand- 
son! I am drawing nigh to the end of that period of my history, 
when I was acquainted with the great world of England and 
Europe; my years are past the Hebrew poet’s linit, and I say 
unto thee, all my troubles and joys too, for that matter, have come 
from a woman, as thine will when thy destined course begins. 
*T was a woman that made a soldier of me, that set me intriguing 
afterwards: I believe I would have spun smocks for her, had she 
so bidden me; what strength I had in my head I would have 

iven her; hath not every man in his degree had his Omphale and 

lilah? Mine.befooled meon the banks of the ‘[hames, and in 

dear old England ; thou mayest find thine own by Rappahannoc. 
—Thackeray’s Esmond. 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


The mother of a family was married to an infidel, who made a 
jest at religion in the presence of his own children ; yet she suc- 
ceeded in bringing them up in the fear of the Lord. I one day 
asked her how she preserved them from the influence of a father 
whose sentiments were so openly opposed to her own. This was 
her answer : “ Because to the authority of a father, I did not op- 

the authority of a mother, but that of God. From their ear- 
iest years, my children have always scen the Bible upon my table. 
This Holy k has constituted the whole of their religious 
instruction. I was silent that I might allow it to speak. Did 
they propose a question—did they commit any fault—did they 
perform any good action, 1 opened the bible, and the Bible an- 
swered, reproved or encouraged them. The constant reading of 
the Scriptures has alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 
you.” —Ado'phe Monod. 


--— 


O, the heart that has truly loved never forgeta, 
. But as truly loves on to the ciose ; 
As tho sunflower turns on ber god as he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.— Mocre. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE WAY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


I cannot plainly see the way, 

So dark the grave is; but I know 
If I do truly work and pray, 

Some good will brighten out of woe. 


For the same hand that doth unbind 

The winter winds, sends sweetest showers, 
And the poor rustic laughs to find 

His April dows full of fi 


I said I could not see the way, 
And yet what need is there to see, 
More than to do what good I may, 
And trust the great God over me? 


Why should my spirit pine, and lean 
From its clay house ; or restless, bow, 
Asking the shadows if they mean: 
To darken always, dim as now. 


Why should I vainly seek to solve 
Free will, necessity, the pall? 

I feel, I know that God is love, 
And knowing this, I know it all. 


> 
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DISCOVERY IN AFRICA. 


In a letter addressed to the London Times by Mr. Petermann, 
on the 28th December, he gives further intelligence recentl 
received from the expedition to Central Africa. It will be recol- 
lected, that at the date of the last previous letters, Dr. Overweg 
was at Kuka, awaiting the return of | his colleague, Dr. Barth, who 
was absent on an exploring journey to Bagirmi, a country be- 
tween Lake Tchad and the Nile, heretofore unvisited by any 
European. On the 20th of August last, Dr. Barth returned to 
Kuka in good health, and well satisfied-with his expedition ; which 
he had been able to prosecute as far as the capital of Baghirmi, 
Masena. About the time of Dr. Barth’s return, some long- 
expected supplies from Prussia, as well as liberal ones from Lord 
Paimerston, were received. Before this, the members of the 
expedition had been reduced to great straits, only relieved by the 
generosity of the Vizier of Bornu, who has all along shown an 
enlightened interest in their proceedings, and is making collec- 
tions of the natural products and manufactures of his country to 
send to England. Dr. Barth recommends the countries bordering 
on the Kawara (Niger) and the Tchadda, and that part of the 
coast between the Equator and the Kawara, to our special atten- 
tion. Mr. Petermann again refers to the activity shown by the 
Americans in this region. He mentions Captain Lynch’s expe- 
dition to Western Africa; the object of which, according to Pres- 
ident Fillmore’s late message to Congress, “is the reconnoissance 
of the continent of Africa eastward of Liberia.” It is stated in 
their last communication that Dr. Overweg and Dr. Barth are 
determined, if possible, to push their way across the continent in 
a southerly direction to the ‘Indian Ocean. They seem to fear 
the failure of their funds for so hazardous an undertaking. They 
suggest that other travellers should penetrate into the interior of 
Africa, and co-operate with them, some coming by way of the 
Tchadda and the Western coast, and others by way of zibar 
and the Indian Ocean. The London Atheneum, of January 8, 
publishing an interesting letter from Dr. Barth—the first letter 
ever received from a European on the eastern side of Lake Tsad— 
remarks that Drs. Barth and Overweg must thenceforth take rank 
as amongst the first—if not as the first—of African travellers. 
Though not yet within the basin of the Nile, our traveller has 
now approached so near to its eastern boundary as to be able to 
furnish information likely to clear up many intricate questions 
bearing on the subject. One object of importance he has already 
accomplished ; in joining Bagirmi to Dar For by means of his 
itineraries, he is the first to have carried a line of connected route 
across Central Africa, from the Kawara to the Nile; and thus, 
from the Gulf of Guinea to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean.— 
N. Y. Mirror. 
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MADE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It cannot 
be that our life is a bubble, cast off by the ocean of eternity, to 
float a moment upon its waves, and then sink into darkness and 
nothingness. Else why is it, that the high and glorious aspira- 
tions, which leap like angels from the temple of our‘hearts, are 
ever wandering abroad unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow 
and the cloud come over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off, and leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness ? 
Why is it that stars, which hold their festivals around the midnight 
throne, are set above the grasp of our limited faculties—forever 
mocking us with their yuapproachable glory? And why is it, 
that bright forms of human beauty are prescnted to our view and 
then taken from us, leaving the thousand currents of our affection 
to flow back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? We are 
born for a far higher destiny than that of earth. There is a realm 
where the rainbow never fades, where tie stars will be spread out 
before us, like islands that slumber on the ocean—and where the 
beautiful beings which here pass before us like visions, will stay in 
our presence forever.— Whittier. 


MAN’S PREROGATIVE. 


The old friar who hed taught Lim in his boyhood, had often 
explained to him that men were surpassed by the bee in skill. and 
by the dog in loyalty, by the ant in industry, by the elephapt in 
strength, aud by the ape in nimble mimicry; the parrot learns to- 
speak, and the bull Lows under the yoke no less than man. What, 

nm, proves the superiority cf man—what marks his difference 
from the beasts? nothing else than that he may be tanght to bor- 
row. The exclusive prerogative of man is to incur debts. The 
friar was looked up to hy iis friends as a learned man, and he 
often used to say io those who attentively listened to him: “A 
day will come when the trath of this distinction will generally be 
acknowledg: d, when civilization will be tested by the use the na- 
tions make of this greatest human prerogative—their credit ; when 
the communities which have no debt will be called barbarians, and 
those will be the most powerful rulers of mankind, the missiona- 
ries to carry civilization all over the wotld, who have the largest 
national debt ; though there will always be narrow-minded fools 
to preach financial reform, unaware of the constitution of man- 
kind, and of their glorious privilege.” —Lungarian Traditions. 


.... Memory is not wisdom; idiots can rote volumes: yet 
what is wisdom without memory! .A babe that is strangled in 
its birth. — Tupper. 
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A FINE PANORAMIC REPRESENTATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, THE METROPOLIS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AS SEEN FROM THE NORTH RIVER. 
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CHARLESTOWN STATE PRISON. 

On pages 196 and 197, we give a series of very correct original 
views illustrating the interior economy of this institution, well 
known as being one of the best conducted establishments of this 
character in the country. The late report of the Inspectors and 
Wardens, to the Governor of the State, is before us, and exhibits 
some interesting details. The earnings of the prisoners for the 
eight months ending September 30, 1852, were $6921 17 over the 
expenses. Of the inmates, 313 are Americans, 170 foreigners, 35 
negroes, and 12 mulattoes. Twenty-one are in for life. Only 
four deaths have occurred during the year. Eight convicts have 
been sent to the Lunatic Hospital. The whip-making business 
has been introduced into the prison, in which 45 men are em- 
ployed at 50 cents per day. The Inspectors and Wardens are of 
opinion that the hammering of stone had better be given up in the 
prison. It does not prove remunerative. 
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PLAY OF THE “JEWESS.” 

This fine historical play, now performing at the Boston Ma- 
seum, is put upon the stage in the most perfect style, and with 
the most liberal expenditure of money. It is a relief to see such 
a performance at this bouse, after the miserable negro exhibition 
that was continued upon its boards for so longa period. The 
plot of the “‘Jewess” is not the least part of its excellence as a 


composition ; it is full of tableaux and startling effect. It is well | 


cast, too; and Mrs. Barrett, as Rachael, has increased her already 
extended and well-earned popularity. The “ Jewess” cannot fail 
to have a “long run,” and after the whole town have seen it, then 
our neighbors in the suburbs will come, in large parties, and fill 
the seats of the Museum to overflowing. 

GLEason’s PictoRiaL by F. Gleason, 
Boston, is one of the most elegant publications which appears in this out. 
The illustrations are ahead of anything we meet with from 

ts 


the press— it 
without a rival in the boldness and spirit of i The sending matter 
and instructive.— Oneonta Heraid. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Weare likely to have a line of steamers established be- 
tween our Atlantic coast and Naples, direct. 
.... Abraham Miller, who was with Wolfe at the taking of 
Quebec, is still alive in Canada, aged 115 years! 
..+. There are one or two gold mines now being worked in 
Virginia, affording a very handsome yield. 
..+. Madame Augusta, once the pride of the ballet, still resides 
in New; York city, and teaches a public dancing school. 
... Mr. Bunn, in his Southern tour, lectured with very good 
success in Washington city, a few days since. 
. The English government has stopped sending convicts to 
Australia. The fact is, they ‘‘rather like it!” 
.... Biscaccianti gave seventy-one concerts in all while she 
was in California, and with brilliant success, every way. 
.... Why is Palmerston like the measles? asks Punch. Be- 
cause nearly every administration has him once! 
. Mrs. Trollope is now residing at Florence, Italy, and is 
engaged in writing novels. Her villa is called Trollopiacon. 
.. Soto, the danseuse, won unbounded applause, during her 
late engagement, in the City of Notions. 
.».. Australian emigration is literally emptying the ports of 
England of the laboring classes, and causing much trouble. 
Mr, Hackett—Falstaff Havkett—has been performing 
Shakspeare’s “Fat Knight,” most inimitably in this city. 
... The spirit rappers from Boston are doing a very profit- 
able business in London, so the English papers say. 
.... Julia Bennett, lately of the Boston Museum, has the sole 
management of the People’s Theatre at St. Louis, Mo. 
.... The new Tremont Temple will be completed and publicly 
opened with appropriate services about the first of May. 
.».. ‘The new custom house, at Bangor, is to be built of gran- 
ite, at a cost of forty-one thousand dollars. 


LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 

Not years since, a yeung American who should have an- 
nounced his intention of adopting literature as a profession, would 
have been regarded by his friends as a fit candidate for a straight- 
jacket, and incarcerated in one of the excellent institutions which 
enlightened philosophy and political benevolenge has provided for 
the reception and treatment of those unfortunate individuals whose 
minds have been jarred from their just equipoise. What a con- 
tras‘ now presents itself after a brief lapse of years! In this period 
the country has been making vast strides with its seven: league 
boots; the land has been occupied, and tilled, and bpilt over from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The great duties of forming states 
and cities, and of linking them together. by highways and rail- 
roads, building school-houses, academies; colleges and churches, 
has been happily consummated. Having dope so much for the 
indispensable, we have now time and money to:bestow on the orna- 
me! Belles-lettres are far more cultivated than they used 
to be, for a public of many millions of readers are craving for 
intellectual food. And to meet this demand; thousands of able 
minds have sprung up and developed their power. 

The American er is no longer ‘content with the literary 
themes that the old world has heretofore sent to us. This is but 
natural ; an entirely new social and political system demands con- 
genial food which it may assimilate to itself. Americans are tired 
of many-told tales of kings, and princesses, and nobles, and gen- 
try, with whose lives and fortunes and peculiar manners they can- 
not sympathize, and which they care only to study as historical 
problems, a fact in the pages of history. For their staple imagi- 
native literature, they now ask for something fresh, vital, natural, 
energetic, something deriving its spirit from their spirit, its local 
coloring from their own skies, and woods, and fields, and rivers— 
from their own traditional and historical lore. It is to this source 
of inspiration that our young writers must come; it is a field quite 
as exhaustless as those afforded by the older localities of earlier 
nations. 

We have already a brilliant array of names among American 
writers, and they show, too, that literature as a profession is not a 
failure. They have not burst upon the world like comets; but 
quietly commenced their career and worked their way into notice 
by steady and sustained efforts. Washington Irving has made a 
handsome fortune ; Bancroft receives a fine income from his his- 
tory; Prescott has coined gold by his elegant and laborious works ; 
Cooper realized a fortune from the sale of his novels ; Longfellow’s 
lines are good as bank notes ; Bryant, the poet and editor, lives 
in handsome style, and travels abroad when the fancy moves him; 
Park Benjamin’s services are paid at the rate of fifty dollars for 
an hour’s reading ; Hawthorne is richly paid for his copyrights ; 
and so we might lengthen the list ad infinitum. 

We need not exhort to a due appreciation of our national 
writers. They are appreciated and well remunerated ; ond i in this 
we most heartily rejoice re our copays sake. 

A BIT OF GOSSIP. ’ 

Eighteen years ago, the Emperor Napoleon III., then twenty 
years of age, offered his hand to a beautiful English lady of noble 
birth, and was haughtily refused. ‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, 
“ you have thrown away acrown!” A fantastic speech, no doubt, 
for a young adventurer with nothing but great hopes, a high heart, 
a few thousands, a great name, and exile! Onhe 29th January, 
1835, it is said that Louis Napoleon, irritated, or at all eyents dis- 
appointed by the refusal of a lady who now boasts one of the 
highest names in England, went to Lady Blessington, and told 
her of her rejection, but not of his fine speech, which immensely 
amused the world of London when it was known. That day 
eighteen years, Mademoiselle De Montijo, now Empress of France, 
and the twenty-five quarterings of the noble Spanish senora, will 
be emblazoned on the shield of the new dynasty. 


“Tre Lost Herr: or, The Duke and the Lazzarone. A Tale 
of Naples and its Environs.” —We shall commence a novelette, thus 
entitled, in the next number of the Flag of our Union. It is from 
the pen of Sytvanvs Coss, Jr., and is one of the best yet pro- 
duced by this favorite author. 


>» 


PersonaL.—Count de Sartiges, the French Minister, goes to 
France soon, on a visit of a few weeks, to be present at the cor#® 


“nation of Napoleon III., and render his respects. 


Louxvuriovs.-—So abundant are turtles at Key West, that every 
family upon thé*Key, for a bit (twelve and a hapa), can dine 
daily upon fine turtle-soup and turtle-steaks. f 


+ > 


IRRESISTIBLY LUDICROUS.—If you have not yet seen Warren 
perform in the “‘ Lost Pocket Book,” at the Museum, there is a 
fund of mirth-provoking enjoyment in store for you. 


Tar Frac or ovr Unioy.—This mammoth paper certainly stands at the 
head of the literary newspapers of America. it is filled with the contribu- 
tions of the best American writers, in prose, essays, poems, tales, etc. It is 
printed op a large mammoth sheet, on beautiful white paper, and large, clear 
type, and afforded at the very low price of $2 per annum.— Aurora Standard. 
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Extgysive.—When completed, the Broadway front of the St 
Nicholas Hotel will extend three hundred and five feet. 


ProrrraBie.—One county in Virginia produces, annually, a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth o1 peanuts. 

Taeatrtcat.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean will probably visit the 
United States in the spring, and perform in the principal theatres. 


Lavan, the ‘noveliet, resides permanent tn Fidtence. 
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In this city. Mrs. Sally Hartt, widow of the late Mr Edward Hartt, 79; Capt. 
James Falls, of Portsmouth, 74 ; Miss Susan ow daughter of the late Sam- 
uel ales. Req. ; Miss Mary’ Ann A. Carroll, 20 j Charles, som of Mr. Chariee 
Thomas, 19; Mr. Alfred Adams, of Pro viscetown 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Nancy Gau’, 52. 

At Chelsea, Miss Sarah S Jenk 40. 

At Somerville, Mr David Miller, 76, formerly of Boston. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Catherine B » wide of Mr. W.C. Allen, 44. 

At Salem, Mrs. Maria P., wife of the late Mr. Paul Baker, 43. 

At South Braintree, Mrs Susannah, widow of the late Mr. Titus , 88. 

At Lowell. Mrs. Huldah Bean, widow of the late John W Bean, of 
H.. 76; Mr. Asa Burnham, 21. 

‘At Worcester, Mrs. Hannah W., wife of Henry C. Fish, 29. 

At Uxbridge, Mrs. Hannah Churehill, 72. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Abigail, widow of the late Mr. Joseph Bates, 85. 

At Springfield, Mr. Rufus Chandler, 46. 

At Clinton, Miss Abby H. Frost. 24. 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Anna Hathaway, 84. 

At Kennebunk, Me, at the residence of his father, Mr. Charles Jefferds, 
printer, of New York city 47. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Nancy Briggs, 54. 

At New Canaan, Conn., Mrs. Ann E. Lormsbury, wife of Mr. William H. 
Lormsbury, of Boston, 21. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 34, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Compan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS Of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous er and | beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and ve subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
— a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
oldu Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, frem the best American 
suthors, with a current ‘News Repord of the times; altogether forming aa 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
4ament, in to matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 

Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


‘GLEASOY'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and ofmen and manners, 
a, making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, we all buildings of note in the eastern or western heulaphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches «f utiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four inches, great amount of 


reading matter and illust ly paper of sixteen 
octavo pages. 

TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 
1 Subscriber, one YORE $3 00 
2 Subscribers, 5 00 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

> One copy of the Frac oF ovr Unton, and one copy of the Prero- § 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for #4 00. 

0>= The Picrortat Deawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 
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_. [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
ON THE DEATH OF AN EXEMPLARY YOUNG MAN. 


BY MBS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Age standeth not in length of years, 
But in the deeds that show 

Time well-improved, true fear of God, 
Good will to all below. 


For heads may wear the frosted hair 
Of a centennial sun, 

Yet drop at last from life, and leave 
Its greatest work undone. 


So let our grief be mixed with praise, 
For those who early find 
Unbroken rest from mortal cares, 


And pass with soul resigned, 


Beyond probation’s darkened gate, 
Beyond the shaft of pain, 
Where everlasting joys await 
The Saviour’s faithful train. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


GREAT INDIANA, 0R WYANDOTTE CAVE. 


BY C. K. HENDEE. 


Tus cave is situated in Crawford County, Indiana, west of 
Blue River (formerly Wyandotte), and six miles north of Leaven- 
worth, on the Ohio. 

Having prepared ourselves with lights and attire suitable for 
the occasion, we proceeded from the house of our host, by a tor- 
tuous footpath, Indian file, among rocks and brushwood, over 
the Nobs, which rise three hundred feet above the level of Blue 
River. Having reached their summit, we descended seventy- 
five feet on their western side; where is situated the Cave. 

On entering, singular and solemn is the sensation produced, 
after leaving a noonday sun, a sultry atmosphere, and a humming 
world, in this abode of silence, of damps and deep darkness,— 
the habitation of no living creature save the blear-eyed bat that 
clung to the rocky ceiling, or flitted across the range of our lights. 

Descending an inclined plane for fifty yards (the size of the 
cave varying from ten to fifteen in height and breadth), through 
the “‘ Vestibule,” we entered the “ Ante-chamber.” This is a spa- 
cious room where our guide first cried “halt ;” which though 
startling, was a relief, having proceeded thus far in silence, none 
being inclined to disturb the deep solitude even with a breath, 
such is the effect, treading these seeming “chambers of death.” 

We. were now in the “Old Cave,” its existence having been 
known “time out of mind.” It extends about three miles to the 
northeast, ending in an immense room called the “‘ Circle of the 
Union,” the arch of which is supported by the “ Pillar of the Con- 
stitution,” which is eighty feet in diameter and thirty high, formed 
by the slow and silent drippings of ages. Though “ solitary and 
alone,” it stands in its strength, an emblem of our nationality. 
Yet unlike it, may the pillar of our Constitution see no time 
when the curious antiquarian will deck the shelf of his studio 
with the “‘ fragments of its fading glory.” 

One fourth of a mile ere you reach the “ Circle,” is “ Pluto’s 
Chasm,” two hundred feet in depth. A portion of our party de- 
scended ifs rocky steep to its bottom, from whence the hollow 
echo of their distant voices resembled more the fancied gibbering 
of demons than of human voices. This, together with the sickly 
lights that struggled faintly with the thick darkness, giving a 
spectral aspect to all around, did not a little in assisting the im- 
agination in the belief, that one was indeed in the dominions of 
Pluto. 

After proceeding four hundred yards in the “ Old Cave,” we 
came to the “ New Cave,” the entrance to which its proprietor 
has carefully secured with door and lock, to preserve it from van- 
dalism. This new apartment has been known only a short time, 
having been accidentally discovered by some peering Yankee. The 
discovery of yet other apartments is very probable. It extends 
three miles southwest and four miles northeast from its entrance, 
with various branches, varying from a fourth to several miles in 
extent. It is situated eighty feet below the “ Old Cave,” and in 
many places extends immediately under it. 

In the right-hand branches are many places of surpassing beauty, 
such as the “ Throne,” the “ Dining-Hall,” “ Albert’s Museum,” 
etc., the first of which is a conical, of rocks, fifty feet high, over- 
arched by a spacious dome, studded above and below with crys- 
tals set in encrustations of lime, snowy white; and all around 
stalactites and stalagmites stand out in bold relief, as carved work 
of every fancied shape. Here also is “ Humility Hall,” so called 
from being obliged to go on all fours in passing through it. It is 
fifty yards long and thirty feet wide, and presents a floor and 
ceiling smooth as any wrought by masons, save that here and 
there hangs a beautiful stalactite, which oft comes in unwelcome 
contact with the back of the unwary passer. 

In the left hand cave the first object of interest is “Mt. Olym- 
pus.” This mount is one hundred and fifty feet high, and is 
formed by a “ helter-skelter ” mass of huge rocks that have fall- 
en from the ceiling, and left a spacious dome which spans an 
area of one hundred and fifty by two hundred feet. This dome 
is called the “Celestial Canopy,” and though beautiful in many 
respects, is awfully grand, wrapt in the fearful gloom of perpetual 
darkness. The apex of the mount is crowned with three huge 
stalagmites, which have been deified with the names of Jupiter, 
Juno and Hebe, The former occupies the centre of the group, 
the second the right, and the latter the left, midway between the 


former and a sulphur spring issuing from the solid rock, from 
which she is supposed to bear the ambrosial nectar. 

The overhanging arch is decorated with many beautiful forma- 
tions of carbonate of lime, gypsum, calcareous spar, and crystals, 
which glimmered in the dark distance like a 


“ Jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.”’ 


To proceed further, we were obliged to “ snake it ” through the 
“ Auger Hole,” feet first, in the slime formed by water from the 
sulphur spring, a portion of which finds an outlet here. This 
process is death on dandies, and a source of no little merriment 
and chagrin to those portly gents who “can’t pass.” This hole 
is an opening ten feet long and eighteen inches at its minimum 
diameter. The apartment which we now enter, has two branches, 
each two miles in extent, besides various minor ones. At the far- 
ther end of the right branch, is a spring of beautiful lime water, 
refreshing indeed to those who resort hither to secure immortal 
youth by imbibing its crystal waters. 

Taking the left branch, we pass into the “ White Cloud” room, 
through the “ Hall of Ruins,” over “Mt. Parnassus,” under the 
“Frosted Rocks,” around the “ Ice-House,” and down “ Roth- 
rock’s Promenade ” (all of which are objects of much interest), 
till we arrive at “ Kendrick’s Cabinet.” Here is a concentration 
of all that is beautiful and curious in the cave. Here nature has 
hid for ages, deep in the bosom of earth, her choicest handiwork, 
seeming too delicate and too pure for the rough manipulation, 
and vulgar gaze of man. The floor is literally covered with 
needles of crystallized sulphate of lime, from two to eight inches 
long, and in size and shape like a common tape needle. Shelving 
rocks are wreathed with festoons of gypsum, sparkling white, 
while from the frosted rocks above hang stalagmites of crystallized 
carbonate of lime. 

Others may have seen this scene surpassed, but as for me, I 
felt thrice amply paid for travelling many a weary mile to 
witness it. 

Having been underground till weariness and the demands of 
the inner man were no longer sufferable, we beat up a retreat, 
bearing with us many specimens of value to the mineralogist, 
which we were kindly permitted to take. 

The cool air and darkness of midnight rendered our egress less 
sensible than was our ingress to the cave. Having repaired to 
the hospitable home of our worthy host, Mr. Henry P. Rothrock, 
we were treated to a soft bed, a hearty breakfast, a small bill, and 
a kind adieu. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUNRISE. 


BY DE. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The sky-lark meets the distant blue 
That stoops to clasp a waking world, 
While flowers fling up their crowns of dew, 
And hues of heaven are here unfurled. 
Pure as the dew dissolved in air, 
Like incense rising from the sod, 
Shall be our morning praise and prayer, 
While faith shall wing our words to God. 


He rolls the sun to its decline, 
And bowls it on to realms afar, 
To let the modest glow-worm shine, 
And man behold the evening star. 
With wings of flame be sweeps away 
The stars above so thickly spread, 
To light the ant with golden ray, 
And show man where to find his bread. 


Like silver rain the light will fall 
From rosy morning’s torch of flame, 
Where the muiled beetle rolls his ball, 
And the wise beaver builds his dam. 
The sun looked from the sky and smiled, 
And earth awoke with songs of bliss, 
As wakes the sweet and swiling child 
Waked by a mother’s morning kiss. 


CURIOUS MORAVIAN CUSTOMS. 


The religious celebration of Christmas Eve among the Mora- 
vians is simple and peculiar. The Lancaster Whig thus describes 
the ceremonies of the occasion at Litiz. ‘They are the same now 
as in our #chool-boy days, viz. :—At the appointed hour, the ser- 
vices of the church will commence with instrumental music by 
the choir, after which the pastor will read the sacred history of 
the birth of Christ, when all will partake of a Love Feast, consist- 
ing of a “ Love Feast Cake,” and a mug of hot coffee. The 
choir will again perform a piece of sacred music, near the conclu- 
sion of which all the little children will be served with lighted 
wax candles, which they will hold in their hands till the close of 
the ceremony. The Moravians have a number of queer cus- 
toms, among others, that of assembling in the church re day 
on Easter morning, and marching in procession to the grave 
yard, to the sound of plaintive music, and sounding a funeral 
dirge for each member of the community who has died during the 
preceding . On New Year’s Eve the people also repair to 
the church about seven o’clock, and pass the time in reading the 
Scri , listening to a sermon, etc., until within a few minutes 
of twelve o’clock.. The congregation then unite in a solemn 
prayer, but at the firt stroke of the clock in the steeple that pro- 
claims the birth of the new year, the band, stationed in the choir, 
strike up a tremendous clangor of welcome, in which cornets, 
flutes, dulcimer, and all kinds of instruments, help to swell the 
joyous strain. After performing for several minutes, the congre- 

tion interchange congratulations and retire to their respective 

omes. Very curious people are the Moravians, but a more 
excellent and worthy set are‘no where to be found. 


Neglect the rule each verbal critic lays. 
Fer not to know some trifies i« a praise ; 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


How softly from yon distant dell, 
Melodious peals the Sabbath bell ; 

And soothing, charms the listening ear, 
Like music from another sphere. 


The blue sky brighter seems to-day, 
More cheerily the streamlets stray ; 
The birds float up on gladder wing, 
With more triumphant carolling. 


The snow may lie upon the path 

Where last the tempest spent its wrath ; 
But still the plumy pines above 

Are symbols of enduring love. 


So in the winter of the heart 

Faith’s green oasis holds a part: 

So o'er the thunder-cloud’s dark form 
The bow of promise spans the storm. 


0, Sabbath sweet! 0, Sabbath blest! 
A foretaste thou of endless rest ; 

Of changeless love and cloudless hours 
In fadeleas amaranthine bowers. 


+ » 
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CAPTAIN ERICSSON. 
From the “ Men of the Time,” we extract a few particulars of 
Captain Ericsson’s life, which, at this moment, will be read with 
new interest : 


Joun Ericsson, a distinguished mechanician, was born in the 
province of Vermeland, Sweden, in 1803. He showed a strong 
taste for mechanics when quite young, and at the age of eleven 
attracted the attention of Count Platen, who procured him the 
appointment of cadet in a corps of engineers, and in 1816, he was 
made nivelleur on the grand ship canal between the Baltic and the 
North Sea. From his associations with military men, he acquired 
a taste for military life, and entered the Swedish army as an 
ensign, a Step which lost him the favor of his patron, Count Pla- 
ten. In the army he rose to the rank of lieutenant, and shortly 
after his promotion he was employed for some time in the surve 
of northern Sweden. In the meanwhile he devoted much of his 
time to his favorite speculations in mechanics, and projected his 
Jlame engine, one of the earliest of his inventions, an engine in- 
tended to work independently of steam, by condensing flame. In 
1826, he obtained permission to visit England, where he hoped to 
bring his invention into public notice, but he soon discovered that, 
when the engine was worked by mineral fuel, the experiment was 
a total failure. He was not discouraged, however, and in 1829, 
he competed for the prize offered by the Liverpool and Manches 
ter railway for the best locomotive, and produced an engine that 
attained the then incredible speed of fifty miles an hour. Since 
his residence in the United States, Mr. Ericsson has been the au- 
thor of many inventions which have made his name familiar to 
the public. Ericsson’s propeller, semi-cylindrical engine, centri- 
fugal blowers, besides some improvements in managing guns, were 
applied to the steamer Princeton with successful results. In the 
American department of the great exhibition, he exhibited a dis- 
tance instrument, for measuring distances at sea, the hydrostatic 
gauge, for measuring the volume of fluids under pressure, the re- 
ciprocating fluid meter, the alarm barometer, the pyremeter, the 
rotary fluid meter, and the sea lead, of all which instruments he 
has given a “ brief explanation,” in a pamphlet published in 1851, 
The invention, however, which has lately attracted most attention 
is the caloric engine, intended to supersede the use of steam. 
Mr. Ericsson first brought this remarkable invention before the 
scientific world, in London, in 1833, when he constructed an en- 
gine of five-horse power, and exhibited it to a number of scien- 
tific gentlemen of the metropolis. But although it met with the 
approbation of many distinguished men, Brunel and Farada 
pronounced against the feasibility of the scheme, and the English 
government, which at first seemed inclined to give the matter 
their attention, immediately let the matter drop. The subject has 
again been revived in the United States, apparently with every 
prospect of success, and a ship measuring 2200 tons, intended to 
receive a caloric engine, has just been built in the city of New York. 
Mr. Ericsson is a knight of the order of Vasa, and a member of 
many scientific societies. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
REPOSE AND FIDELITY. 


BY 8. H. LLOYD. “J 


Think me pot, Rose, grown cold or love thee less 
Than when first I learred to bless and speak thy name ; 
When to the lips our words more freely came, , 
All fraught with thoughts of hope and tenderness. 
It is because I love thee more, that we, 
Before our window-pane, in twilight hour, 
Now sit entranced ; or, that in some sweet bower, 
In silence wrapped, we list the melody 
Of running brooks that murmur at our feet. 
My cup is full, our hearts together chime, 
While all our thoughts translate themselves in rhyme, 
And thus the circle of our joys complete. 
What need of words to break the soothing spell, 
To speak what silent lips can better tell t ‘ 


NATURE VS. ART. 


There are looks and gestures of quict, unheard-of-women, a 
housekeeper, a governess, a sodden washerwoman, and of men as 
common-place as any whom Holborn, or Manchester, or May 
Fair generates, in which a thoughtful eye will read ies to 
draw deeper, bitterer tears than Shakspeare’s Othello, the’s 
Tasso, or all the woes of Euripides. I have stood in a group of 
peasants before a painted Crucifixion, and there were looks of 
sympathy which mine, perhaps, reflected. But I heard a hea 
breathing behind me, and turning, I saw a woman who 
brought her sorrows thither, not found them there. She stood 
with dull and heavy eyes beholding the painted grief of the Holy 
Virgin Mother. I never knew what was her calamity. She, too, 
duubtless was mourning for a son, perhaps for his.crimes. But I 
felt that to me sublime religion and perfect art were nothing while 
I saw so close t6 me a living, genuine misery —Stirling. — 
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WASHINGTON CITY.—([See page 200.) 


On the south, the east branch of the Potomac jutted into the land, 
and bounded the city in that direction. On the west, Rock Creek 
separates it from Geotgetown, and the Potomac, which, at this 

int, is some 295 miles from the ocean, and about a mile wide, 
‘orms its southern bouridary. The range of hills towards the east 
would seem to form its natural boundary in that direction, although 
it wag originally su that the main portion of the city would 
be located upon and eastward of these hills; hence the front of 
the Capitol was erected in that direction. This will serve to ex- 
plain the reason, which is always sought by the stranger, why the 
rear of this imposing building is first seen in approaching it. 
The public buildings were finished in June, 1800, and the depart- 
ments were removed from Philadelphia, and located at the new 
seat of government. Congress commenced its first session there 
on the third Monday of November in that year. 

It must not be supposed that the Washington of that day bore 
any resemblance to that of the present. The public buildings 
were built in style similar to the Poe gy State, War and Navy De- 
partments, which only await a fire, or some similar casualty, to 
give place to more roomy and beautiful edifices. Mrs. Adams, 
the lady of the first President of that name, in writing to a friend 
regarding the city and the White House, says :-—“ In the city are 
buildings enough, if they were compact and finished, to accommo- 
date Congress and those attached to it, but as are, I see no 
am comfort in them. ‘The river, which runs up to Alexandria, 

in full view of my window, and I can see the vessels a3 they 
pass and repass. The house is upon a grand and superb scale, 
requiring about thirty servants to attend and keep the apartments 
in proper order, and perform the ordinary business of the house 
and stables ; an establishment very‘well proportioned to the Pres- 
ident’s salary. The lighting the apartments, from the kitchen to 
the parlors and chambers, is a tax indeed; and the fires we are 
obliged to keep to secure us from daily agues, is another very 
cheering comfort. To assist us in this great castle, and render 
less attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting, not one being 
hung through the whole house, and promises are all we can ob- 
tain. This is so great an inconvenience that I know not what to 
do, or how todo, * * * Ifthey will put me up some bells, 
and let me have wood enough to keep fires, I design to be pleased. 
I could content myself anywhere three months, but surrounded by 
forests, can you believe that wood is not to be had, because people 
cannot be found to cut and cart it? Bricsler entered into a con- 
tract with a man to supply him with wood. A small part, a few 
cords only, has he been ‘able to get. Most of that was expended 
to dry the walls of the house before we came in, and yesterday the 
man told him it was impossible for him to procure it to be cut and 
carted. He has had recourse to coals; but we cannot get grates 
made and set. We have indeed come into a new country.” 

The plan of the city, as originally laid out, is one well calcu- 
lated to display its beauties to the greatest advantage. Fifteen 
noble avenues, each 100 feet in width, pointing to as many States, 
which were the first to enter the Federal Union, form the basis of 
the plain, while the remaining streets cross each other at right 
angles, and range from north to south, and from east to west. 
The soil is of a sandy nature, intermixed with clay, and asa 

neral thing, the place is healthy, although in certain localities 

ever and ague is prevalent in the fall of. the year. 

In the accompanying view of the city, taken from the portico of 
the Capitol, the following references will serve to point out objects 
of interest: 1, Maryland Avenue; 2, Smithsonian Institute ; 3, 
Washington Monument (the open space in which the two last is 
situated is the public garden, which the late lamented A. J. Down- 
ing was engaged in laying out at the time of his death); 4, Na- 
tional Observatory ; 5, Pension Office (temporarily); 6, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; 7, President’s or White House; 8, Treasury 
Department; 9, Post Office ; 10, Patent Office. In the foreground 
is the monument erected by officers of the navy to their gallant 
comrades who fell in the war with Tripoli. It is built of white 
marble, and rises from a pool or basin of water to a height of forty 
feet. The column is surmounted with the American eagle in the 
act of rising, and is ornamented with the prows of Roman galleys. 
At its base is a figure of Fame, with the laurel wreath in her hand ; 
while lower still are figures of Mercury (emblematical of Com- 
merce, in defence of which the brave and heroic officers fell), His- 
tory recording their deeds, and America, symbolized by an Indian 
mother, pointing her children to the names of Sommers, Caldwell, 
Deca*ur, Wordsworth, Dorsey and Isracl, which are inscribed on 
its western face; while the other sides bear a brief history and 
representation in relief, of the actions in which they fell. 

ennsylvania Avenue, a view of which is also given on ‘page 
200, is the principal thoroughfare of the city of Washington, and, 
as will be observed, gives the route of the procession from the 
White House to the Capitol, on the occasion of the late inaugura- 
tion of President Pierce. During the sessions of Congress, it 
presents a scene of the greatest bustle and activity. Here may be 
seen politicians of every grade, and men of every rank and con- 
dition, all hurrying to and fro, and each intent upon his own indi- 
vidual interest, all serving to give life and activity to the picture. 
During the recess of Congress, when Washington presents no at- 
tractions to this class of our people, the aspect is widely different. 
Then the streets are deserted, except by those whose necessities 
compel their daily attendance in the now silent city. No dashing 
equipage, containing the beauty and fushion of the season, attracts 
the attention and elicits the applause or envy of the sojourner or 
the rival. No brilliant uniforms, or gay silks and satins, give a 
rainbow hue tothe picture as seen at the prerenttime. Then 
Washington puts on its every-day working clothes, and like a 
chandelier covered with gauze, or (a more apt comparison) like a 
large blue-bottle fly, it wraps itself “in the solitude of its own 
originality, and” lies dormant until the next session. _ 
he Avenue, beyond the beautiful buildings at its either end, 
resents no very striking objects of interest, except, uhaps, the 
otels, of which there are quite a number. Our artist has included 
in his view two of the most prominent of these, viz., Brown’s (the 
largeunarble edifice on the left of the picture), and the National, 
in the corner above, The latter_is probably the | pom a 
not the most showy of these. It is built in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, with a court in the centre, and has a front on the avenue of 
160 feet; on C Street, 190 feet; on 6th Street, 185 feet; while on 
the rear, it extends 265 feet. It contains 365 rooms, 34 of which 
are private parlors, and will comforta»ly accommodate 550 gucsts. 
Its reputation, as.a first class house, needs no ealogium from us. 
As long as its present urbane and gentlemanly proprietor, Mr. 
Dexter, continues at his post, the travelling public will need no 
surer guarantee of évery desideratum that goes to make a hotel of 
the first rank. Courteons, attentive and obliging, he makes his 
t perfectly at home, and with the aid of his polite assistants, 
ments and conduct of his house and servants are 


ect. The two views we giveof Washi City and of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue are at this moment vali y. 
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Roomy.—The Washington Monument is to be upon so large a 
scale, that Bunker Hill Monument could be placed inside the 
column, and room for all practical purposes still be left open. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Each insurance company in Mobile has agreed to donate $300 
annually to the fire department of that city. 

The Governor of Vermont has set apart the 8th of April as a 
day of “humiliation and prayer.” 

A wild horse was recently purchased in Cincinnati for $4000, 
and will be exhibited in New York at the World’s Fair. 

At the latest accounts adventurers from all parts of the world 
were arriving daily by hundreds in Australia. 

In a common clay pitcher, from Australia, minute of 
gold have been detected. 

‘ Lieut. Dearborn, of the army, died recently at Mount Vernon, 
Alabama. 

The Charleston papers have been crowing over some “ ripe 
pears in February,” grown by a gentleman in that city. 

The last crop of barley raised at Ashland, Ky., by the late 
Henry Clay, was recently sold at Louisville by his son, J. M. Clay. 

The Middletown, Conn., silver mine has recently been sold for 
$50,000. It was bought about a year ago for less than $5000. 

Secretary Kennedy has direeted the changes in the uniform of 
passed-midshipmen, boatswains, gunners, carpenters and sail- 
makers, approved March 8th, 1852, to take effect immediately. 

The Philadelphia North American publishes a rumor that the 
Cunards intend placing two of their smaller steamships on a line 
between Liverpool and Philadelphia. 

The picturesque ruins of Charlemagne’s castle of Heinsherg, 
near Aix la Chapelle, fell to the ground, during the past month, 
after an existence of a thousand years. 

Bostonians love harmonious sounds at least, for the Transcript 
states that Oliver Ditson published, last year, one million tive 
hundred thousand sheets of music. 

Congress has appropriated for the Equestrian Statue of General 
Jackson, to compensate Clark Mills therefor, and make it the pro- 
perty of the United States, $20,000. 

Paul Hildreth, of Greenfield, Mass., converts poplar wood into 
mattresses. The logs are first sawed, and, after the bark is 
stripped off, they are placcd in a machine which reduces them to 
very fine shavings. 

The Christian Register, after mentioning that Louis Napoleon’s 
wedding cake was made in London, adds that there may be some 
excuse for being beaten at Waterloo; but for France to be out- 
done in the confectionary line is a sign of weakness. 

The Grant County Herald says the annual amount of lead pro- 
duced from the Wisconsin lead mines is about 40,000,000 pounds, 
which, at five cents a pound (a low enough estimate now), 
amounts to $2,000,000. 

The Charleston City Council has appropriated $10,000 towards 
the building of a hall of exhibition for the South Carolina Insti- 
tute ; and also an additional sum of $15,000 as a loan for the same 
purpose. 

An Assay Office, in the city of New York, is to be established 
for the receipt and for the melting and assaying of gold and silver 
bullion and foreign coin, and for casting the same int» bars, ingots 
or disks. 

The salaries of the Vice President and Cabinet officers, includ- 
ing the Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, Navy and Interior, 
and the Postmaster General and Attorney General, are respec- 
tively increased from $6000 to $8000 per annum. 
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Foreign Stems. 


~ Four thousand three hundred and twelve persons were embraced 
in the amnesty recently granted by the French Emperor. 

Louis Napoleon’s wedding cake weighed 320 pounds, and was 
made in London. 

The latest news from Bermuda announces a great financial 
prosperity as prevailing in that colony. . 

The emigration into Melbourne from Great Britain and the 
United States is said to average 1000 daily. 

Seamer for the public service are now obtained with great diffi- 
culty in England. 

Twelve steamers are now on their way from England to 
Australia. 

A stoker on board H. M. ship Valorus, has become entitled to 
the Earldom of Stockport, an estate producing $175,000 a year. 

A severe fight has taken place at the Cape of Good Hope, be- 
tween 6000 Basutos and 1000 British troops, in which the latter 
were successful. 

Many new deposits of gold have been discovered in Australia, 
and it was certain that the soils and rocks rich with this metal, 
extend over many thousands of square miles. 

A London paper, published during the past winter, speaks of 
the “continued rain which has fallen for the -last five or six 
wecks ” 

There is a report that the East India Company ‘nee to in- 
crease the number of Europeans in its army. The total of the 
Indian army is at present no less than 222,000 men. 

The journals of Vienna announce the sale of a music box 
which plays twelve pieces, entirely new to the world, composed 
by Haydn for thia.very box. « 

The etiquette of the court of the Emperor has cansed an enor- 
mous demand for elegant and expensive dresses, for both ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Every man from the Australian colonies brings painful ac- 
counts of the present state of disorganization y, in- 
duced by the gold diggings. 

It is reported that the Emperor intends to settle a pension of 
400,000 francs a year upon the Countess of Montijo, and an an- 
nuity of 600,000 francs upon the Empress for her toilette. 

The Scotch papers assert that thi ears ago, a vessel ed 
the Highland Lad, was fitted up by Messrs. Cland, Girs & 
Co., of Glasgow, with a caloric engine, the invention of the Rev. 
Mr. (now Dr.) Stirling, of Galston, in Ayrshire, ; 

It is stated that the Austrian authorities have determined not to 

rmit emigrants to the United States to return to Austria. 
Canse—the allegation that “they bring back nothing more valu- 
able than the political opinions they have picked up in North 
America!” 

A better and more worthy tone is tible in the public mind 
in regard to the new French Empress. She rides out every day 
from three to five, and the four exits from the palace are left open, 
that the people may not know a which she is to pass. A 
division of the crowd is thus eff . She speaks English and 
French , although Spanish is her native language. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+. All affectation is the attempt of poverty to appear rich. 


-.-. True merit often finds its gold not distinguished from 
base metal. 

--+. Uncharitable persons are generally more unthinking than 
perversely so. @ 

--+» To improve a man is to liberalize and enlarge him in 
thought, feeling and purpose. 

--+. Nothing ever touched the heart of a reader that did not 
come from the heart of a writer. 

-++, Religion is said to be the true basis of man’s conduct, but 
often it is made the pedestal of his pride. 

-++. He is happier who has little, and with that little is con- 
teat, than he who has much, with impatience for more. 

++. Cred: ors have better memories than debtors ; creditors 
are a superstitious sect, great observers of set days and times. 

.++. The knowledge of evil may help to and assist us to 
measure its value; every new idea should be to us as a new fea- 
ther in wings that bear us upward. 

:+++ We should take a prudent care for the fature, but so as to 
enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miserable to-day, 
because we may happen to be to-morrow. 

.... There are few talents so very inconsiderable as to be un- 
alterably excluded from all degrees of fame; and all should, in 
life’s visit, leave some token of their existence. 

.-.. If you have ever been once in company with an idle per- 
son, it is enough. You need never go again. You have heard 
all he knows. And he has had no opportunity of learning any- 
thing new. For idle people make no improvements. 

.-+. All rational happiness consists in a proper and just exer- 
cise of those abilities and graces which our Heavenly Father has 
mercifully bestowed upon us. The higher we rise, and the broader 
we extend in the knowledge of moral holiness, righteousness and 
truth, the more happy we are capable of being.— Hosea 


Joker's Budget. 


The individual who broke the ice with his first stump speech, 
was drowned by applause. 

Boys are like vinegar—the more “mother” there is in them 
the sharper they become. 

The school girl who “ fell into a reverie” last week, has been 
pronounced out of danger by her physician. 

The man who attempted to whistle a bar of soap has injured 
his voice by trying to sing a stave off a molasses-cask. 


An old fogie was recently overtaken by a “train of thought.” 
mt skilful medical treatment it is hoped he may survive the 
shock. 


We note in a cotemporary’s column, the advertisement of a lady 
for a husband. “None need apply under six feet!’ Whew! 
but the lady goes in ferociously for Hy-men. 

Punch, as a musical critic, in which, as in all other capacities, 
he is transcendent, speaks of “the Crack Composer Verdi ; for it 
is said he has cracked more voices than any other composer.” 

“ Know thyself,” was the remark of a gentleman to his son, in 

course of a parental lecture. “ ‘Thank you, my list of ac- 
quaintances is sufficiently large already,” said the aspiring youth. 

Spiggles, one day last summer, hired a boat and man to row it, 
on trust. After they got out a little way, Spiggles remarked that 
he thought it was rather a row-mun-tick excursion. 

The horse “warranted to stand without tying,” which a man 
bought at auction the other day, is offered for sale by the par- 
enaser, with the guarantee that “he will not move without @ 
whipping.” 

Jane, what letter of the alphabet do you like best?” “ Well, 
I don’t like to say, Mr. Snob.” “ Pooh, nonsense—tell right out, 
Jane. Which do you like best?” “ Well (blushing and drop- 
ping her eyes), I like you (U) the best.” 

Some person asked Charles James Fox what was the meaning 
of that passage in the Psalms, “ He clothed himself with cursing 
as with a garment.” “The meaning,” said he, “I think is 
clear enough ; the man had a Aabit of swearing.” 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE HARNESS DESIGNED FOR THE CARRIAGE RECENTLY PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT PIERCE. 


HARNESS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S CARRIAGE. 

It will be remembered that we gave, in a former number, a pic- 
ture of the carriage and horses presertted by the citizens of Boston 
to President Pierce, and now we give a correct fac-simile of the 
splendid harness which was designed “7 William Rogers, and 
manufactured by Mr. Hannaford, the known harness-maker, 
and his able corps of assistants. The silver work, which is very 
rich, was done at the establishment of J. & J. E. Holt, whose ex- 
perienced workmen have done themselves much credit. As there 
was some misunderstanding between the committee who ordered 
the harness and the manufacturers, the harness was not appropri- 
ated to the use for which it was originally designed. It was pro- 
nounced to be far too rich and elegant for the rest of the establish- 
ment, and a cheaper ready-made harness was substituted. This 
harness was made of the very best of material that could be pro- 
cured, and of an entirely new and original plan, the whole being 
very rich and superior. The winkers are ornamented by three 
designs in solid silver, oak branches entwined with leaves and 
acorns, the ornaments being encircled in an enamelled bud. Theo 
hame territ, the design of which is in keeping with the rest of the 
harness, is alse of solid silver; the harness tugs are very elabo- 


GLEASON'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


coin silver. The saidle, or pad, is cheque t up, with 
rich and massive territs and water hooks of solid mang 
ing at the base an oak stump, surmounted by an American eagle, 
with wings extended. The pads are of a white ground, richly in- 
laid with a red enamelled bud, while between the buds there is a 

rich finish of blue enamelled feather, the pattern of which, 
with the general design of the harness, will be seen in the engrav- 
ing. This is shaliene of the finest harnesses ever ‘manufac- 
tured, and by far the richest ever exhibited in this country. We 
believe in the maxim, “honor to whom honor is due ;” and if the 
presentations from time to time bestowed upon our public digni- 
taries are really the tribute of nal. regard, and the apprecia- 
tion of public worth, and not themere offerings at the shrine of 
selfishness, they will not fail to forma bond of attachment between 
those who present and those who receive them, and keep up a 
frank and affectionate interest in both parties, alike honorable to 
all. We desire to see our public men beloved for their personal 
worth, as well as honored for the station they occupy ; and that is 
the happiest nation where the people love their rulers, and where 
rulers acknowledge the mutual tie that unites them together, in 
one common effort to foster and uphold the institutions and laws 


rately worked, the buckles being of solid silver, wrought in the they have sworn to cherish, as the bulwark of their country’s 


oak 


and branch pattern these backles weigh down $87 of grcatness. 
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HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON. 

We give below a capital picture of this well known L It 
has grown to be a most busy locality, and the centre vast 
amount of trade. Prominent in the picture, we have a fine 
spot suitable for a fountain, which, we hope, may soon be 

roved for this —_—. The spot derives its name from its hav- 

g been, for a 
City Hay Scales, and as a stand for the sale of hay. e should 
multiply these breathing spots in our city; for the town must 
have lungs as well as human beings, in order to live and be 
healthy. Conspicuous in the engraving will be seen the large 
building occupied by Grover, Baker & Co., manufacturers of the 
Patent Sewing Machines, one of the most extensive and prosper- 
ous manufacturing establishments in this country. A better local- 
ity for their business could not ibly have been chosen. It 
gives us pleasure, also, to bear testimony to the high and honorable 
standing of this house, as it regards its responsibility and general 
dealings. On the right of the picture, we have a view of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad Depot, a very large and well arranged 
building for the purpose designed. peer Square now pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the period when old Ebenezer Clough 
(the last of the shoe-buckles) used to weigh the hay and issue the 


. city certificates in a shed-like building stationed near its centre. 
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